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AN AMERICAN GO JOURNAL ANTHOLOGY 


Introduction 


GO Playing started in the United 
states in 1911. Since then its slow 
growth has reached the point where it 
is becoming an American game in the 
same sense that the Chinese game of 
Wei-ch'i became the Japanese game of 
Igo. Although of oriental origin, Go 
is universal as a field of contest and 
recreation. Indeed, the structure of 
Go is so simple and inevitable that it 
might have been created at any time 
and in any place. The American game 
of Go will have fully earned its title 
when there are substantial numbers of 
go players of many degrees of skill, 
and when there have been significant 
American contributions to the theory 
of the game. At present, however, we 
still depend largely on Japanese go 
literature, the product of the compre- 
hensive development of the game by 
Japanese professional go players, for 
our understanding of the almost unlim- 
ited scope of this intellectual and 
emotional adventure. 


In 1911, The Game of Go by Arthur 
emith was the only book to guide the 
American go player. It gave then and 
it gives today a vivid picture of this 
facet of oriental culture, which has 
become a vital part of Japanese intell- 
ectual life. The first American go 
players saw in this picture the prom- 
ise of an enrichment of American cul- 
ture by a game that is more than a 
game, that is indeed an arena of con- 
flict which reflects life itself. 


Since then other books in English 
on the game of Go have been written. 
Those still in print are listed in the 
bibliography on the back cover. From 
1949 until 1954, the American Go Jour- 
nal brought to its readers some of the 
more important literature of the game. 
Publication of the American Go Journal 
was suspended in 1954, and during 1955 
and early 1956 the Japanese Go Journal, 
published in Tokyo, served the members 
of the American Go Association. The 
American Go Journal resumed publica- 
tion in 1957. 


This anthology consists of articles 
from the back issues of the American 
Go Journal, edited and condensed where 
necessary. It is meant especially for 
players who are new to the game, and 
most specifically for those who live 
where they cannot benefit by over-the- 
board instruction from more experienc- 
ed players. 


The first item is a short Glossary 
which defines some Japanese Go terms, 
often used in the literature. There is 
no point in memorizing these - the im- 
portant ones will quickly become fa- 
miliar by use. 


The Raising Your Strength article 
deals with elementary strategic and 
tactical concepts. It discusses exten- 
sions, connections, forming territory, 
and defending it. The emphasis of this 
article, and of the following article 
on Base Positions, is on tactics. Tact- 
ical skill is finally acquired as a re- 
sult of playing many games, when it be- 
comes almost intuitive, but until this 
intuition has been established, study 
of articles such as these will be most 
helpful. 


The study of tactics is continued 
in the next three selections. Corner 
Positions presents frequently met cor- 
ner situations which may lead to ko, 
sekil, or capture. Go Problems, unlike 
chess problems, are situations quite 
apt to occur in a game. Solving then, 
or studying them with the aid of the 
printed solutions, greatly increases 
the go player's analytical skill in 
the handling of tactical situations, 
either simple or complex. The End Play 
article explains how the maximum num- 
ber of points can be obtained in the 
end game, when strategy and tactics be- 
come mathematically precise. 


When we come to the study of joseki 
we begin to cross the border between 
tactics and strategy. Joseki are ana- 
lyzed sequences of corner play, in the 
course of which each player acquires 


more or less of a share of the corner 
territory, plus influence on adjacent 
side territory and, usually, access to 
the center. They are tactical in nat- 
ure, since they are close encounters 
in a particular area of the board, but 
strategic in implication, since the 
choice of one sequence as against an- 
other must fit the overall strategy of 
the whole board. 


Knowing afew Qf these analyzed 
sequences by heart will save one from 
having to solve afresh in each game 
questions which have long gince been 
solved by experts. It should, however, 
be emphasized that it is unnecessary, 
indeed undesirable, to learn a large 
number of joseki by rote. 


A few words of caution with regard 
to joseki., First, there are many hun- 
dreds of them in Japanese books - if 
your opponent puts a new twist on one 
you think you know, don't assume he 
doesn't know what he is doing - it may 
be a perfectly valid joseki which has 
not been included in this limited coll- 
ection. Second: joseki do not win go 
games, or even secure corners - they 
merely get you off to a good start. In 
fact, many of them do not attempt to 
geize the corner at all, but give it 
up for influence in other directions. 
Learning how to use that influence is 
part of the strategy of the game. 


The remaining articles are basical- 
ly concerned with strategy. It is in 
its strategic depth that the greatness 
of Go lies. The ultimate strategy of 
Go has never been and may never be 
fully comprehended. The new go player, 
however, soon reaches the point where 
he begins to understand go strategy, 
and thereafter every game will be a 
fresh delight and.a new revelation. 


Under the heading of strategy study, 
the Handicap Fuseki articles introduce 
the reader to fuseki, or the placement 
of the first thirty or forty stones 
which determine the main outlines which 
the rest of the game will follow. These 
will be found valuable after differ- 
ences of playing strength between the 
novice and his opponents have become 
apparent. They include game openings 


Annotated games 


a 


at handicaps of 9, 8, 7, and 5 stones, 
and the ideas expressed are of value 
in games at other handicaps as well. 


Finally we come to one of the most 
rewarding forms of go study - playing 
over of games by professional masters. 
have appeared in each 
issue of the Journal, and will in the 
future. From them one can learn both 
strategy and tactics. While annotated 
games are more helpful, even unannotat- 
ed games can add greatly to one's go 
strength. In this connection we quote 
the words of advice on playing over 
master games which Rudolf Aron offered 
in the second issue of the Journal: 


(1) Divide the game into sections, accord- 
ing to who has sente. | 

(2) Try to define in one sentence whatwas 
going on in each of these sections, In most 
cases this is possible — thatis, each section 
has a specific strategic topic. 

(3) Consider with the utmost attention the 
plays onwhich sente was abandoned. Theyare 
invariably the “largest” plays available on the 
board, Try to estimate how many points they 
are worth; look for other possible plays; try 
todetermine why these are inferior to the play 
the master selected. 

(4) Play the game over, trying at each play 
todetermine what you would do before looking 
to see what the master did. Youwill thus have 
the master’s comment on your play. Try to 
read it intelligently. You would make anon- 
commital territory play; the master keeps 
sente, You would jump into anadversary's ter- 
ritory; the master presses from outside, It is 
much more important to look for such prin- 
cipal differences of strategy than to look for 
special combinations. Ina specialized combi- 
nation you will never find the master-—play, but 
inthe general pattern of your go-thinking you 
should try to apply a master’s standards, 

Played in this way a game will require a 
good dealoftime, but youwillbe sure of mak- 
ing rapid strides in your playing strength. Soon 
you will find situations in actual play which 
look somewhat familiar. Youwill say to your- 
self: “A master would play in a certain way, 
but Iam afraid; I shall be more cautious,” 
Check your impulse; play as you think the mas— 
ter would, In most cases it will be superior 
play and very often the safer one. “Cautious” 
plays which are rejected by masters oftenturn 
out to be weak and insufficient defenses. 


Three annotated games are reprinted 
in this Anthology. The first, a game 


between Riichi Sekiyama and Kato Shin, 
was the last and decisive game in a 
title match played in 1941. The analy- 
sis of the fuseki stage of this game 
will be found particularly valuable; 
the significance of the opening plays 
and the laying out of the plan of bat- 
tle are clarified superbly by Aron's 
editing of the notes. 


The second is a game at a two stone 
handicap between Miss Masubuchi, fifth 
dan professional, and Takao Matsuda, 
the foremost of American players.This 
game is a relentless interplay of pow- 
er; Black plays a winning game, and 
loses it by a single stroke. Several 
white and black groups are in almost 
constant conflict, providing us with 
explicit examples of eye-making plays 
at their inception. Black's aggress- 
ive style yields examples of both well 
and ill-timed cuts; the consequences 
of each are made clear. 


The third and last is a 1951 game 
between two towering figures of the go 
world, Go-sei-gen and Fujisawa. It is 
an unusually brief game, only 94 plays. 
It is peppered with brilliant strokes, 
and its oversights bring quick repris- 
als. 


So much for the contents of this An- 


thology. A few suggestions to the new 
player may now be in order. 


At the beginning the new player may 
be ‘completely bewildered. The board 
may seem immense, and the playing of 
the first stones without rhyme or rea- 
son. Several concepts, often re-iter- 
ated or implied in the articles which 
follow, should be kept constantly in 
mind. 


The first principle is that there 
is a logical progression of occupation: 
first the corners, then the sides, and 
finally the center. 


The second principle is the optimum 
value of the 3rd and 4th lines in the 
opening of the game. Choice of the 3rd 
or the 4th line is governed by the 
strategy of both players. As an over- 
simplification, .1t.- may..pbe-said.that 
the 3rd line owns the territory below 


it, the 4th line holds more loosely 
the greater territory below, and has a 
greater influence over the rest of the 
board. Again as an over-simplification: 
To play all one's stones on the 3rd 
line may be said to be too "gsmall}’ all 
on the 4th line, too daring. Seek a 
balance | 


As to time taken in play: thought- 
less Go should not be encouraged, but 
there is a limit to one's ability to 
analyze a situation. When this limit 
has been reached, play without delay. 
Rapid play has advantages as a method 
of developing intuition. 


The 13-line (or even smaller) board 
has a similar advantage. Most tactic- 
al situations can be encountered and 
resolved on small boards, and much ex- 
perience can be gained in these brief 
encounters. As an understanding of the 
strategy of Go develops, however, the 
small boards begin to seem cramped. 


Fierce fighting has its advantages. 
It trains the player to meet attack, 
and to seek out the weaknesses of his 
opponent's positions. It must be ad- 
mitted that players of this kind of Go 
derive much pleasure from what in its 
lower reaches can be aptly called a 
"dog-fight". 


An example of the fighting game of 
Go is found in situations wherein a 
group is theoretically dead and plays 
which might save it if unanswered of- 
fer a supply of ko threats. It is one 
of the soul-satisfying or frustrating 
aspects of Go (depending on who is do- 
ing what to whom) to see the dying em- 
bers of a lost group suddenly flame 
into a roaring blaze. 


But preoccupation with this type of 
play as a thing in itself rather than 
as part of strategy misses completely 
the austere beauty of the higher type 
of whole board play, where the battle, 
no less intense, is below the surface. 


And finally: the only purpose of 
study is to get more pleasure out of 
the next game by playing a little bet- 
ter, seeing a little further. ~Go i¢ 
a game. Enjoy it! 
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JAPANESE GLOSSARY 


Since one of our purposes is to en- 
courage the spread of Go, we would not 
want to see American players peppering 
their talk with Japanese terms to the 
extent that new players would feel 
life was being made unnecessarily hard 
for them. Nevertheless, it must be ad- 
mitted that the terse Japanese termi- 
nology has many advantages, and a list 
of frequently used expressions is very 


useful to those who have access to Eng- 


lish language articles 
sources. 
ATARI. [lightly touching] Position in 


from Japanese 


which one or more stones can be captur- 


ed on the next play. Used as a word of 
warning to the opponent; omission of 
this politeness does not invalidate 
the capture under tournament rules. 
DAME.[horse's eye] Worthless point be- 
tween two groups. 

DAN. Degree, of a master player. Thus 
Sandan - a third degree master. The 


higher the degree, the better the play- 


er, ninth being maximum. 

FUSEKI. The opening plays of the game 
in which the whole board is involved. 
The general concept of whole-board 


strategy, as contrasted to Joseki (cor- 


ner tactics). 
GOTE. [trailing hand] The opposite of 
Sente. Thus a necessary protective 


play to which the opponent need not re- 


ply, is Gote; so is an attacking play 
which is not enough of a threat to 
force an immediate answer. | 
HAMATE, [entrapping hand] 1. A maneu- 
ver by which the opponent's stones 
are captured in the course of tactical 
play. 2. Unsound play which is hard to 
refute - trickery, swindling. 

HOSHI. [star] A handicap point. 
JOSEKI. A correct or accepted sequence 
of corner play. 

KAKARI. [hanging, related] Attack. 
quently made specific by combination 
with other words: thus Ogeima Kakari 
is an attack made by playing a long 
knight's move away from the stone un- 
der consideration. (Also, Gakari for 
euphony as in Takagakari.) 

KO. A repetitive situation involving 
the capture and recapture of single 
stones. 


Fre- 


‘SHIMART. 


KOGEIMA or KEIMA. A short knight's in- 
terval, such as K4 - M3. 

KOSUMI. A stone played on the inter- 
section diagonally adjacent to another 
stone. 


MOKU. Point or eye. (see Me). 


NIDAN. Second degree master. 


OBA. The point of maximum notentiea- 
ties - the still-undecided area where 
the greatest possibilities lie. 
OGEIMA, A long knight's interval, such | 
as K4 - N3. 
SAN-SAN, (or SAN- No- SAN) The 3-3 point, 
as C3 or R17. 

SEKI. [barrier, impasse] 
in which two isolated groups remain 
alive only because they have mutual 
liberties. If either White or Black 
plays, his group dies. 

SEMEAT. [mutual attacking] A position 
in which two contiguous chains are 
struggling to kill each other, the 
life of one depending on the capture 
of the other. 

SENTE. [leading hand] The initiative. 
Thus: "This play is Sente" or White has 
Sente, means "the opponent must answer 
or suffer a loss". Sente is relative, 
however - the opponent may seize Sente 
elsewhere on the board by threatening 
to take there more than he would stand 
to lose in the original situation. 
SHICHO. The ladder - a situation in 
which an inner chain of stones is con- 
stantly in Atari, the formation making 
a pattern like a flight of stairs. 

[a tightening] Two or more 
kindred stones played in a corner with 
the intention of securing it against 
invasion, or at least making invasion 
disadvantageous to the enemy. Thus we 
have Ogeima Shimari: two stones at 
Ogeima interval in a corner (usually 
one being at the 3-4 point). 

SHODAN. First degree master. 
TAIGAISEN. Even-game, as against hand- 
icap. Thus, Taigaisen Fuseki is even- 
game strategy. 

TENUKI. A play elsewhere on the board, 
having no particular influence on the 
local situation which has been occupy- 
ing the attention of both players. 


A situation 


WATART. [to cross over] Connection or 
bridge between two groups of stones. 
YOSE. [finishing] The end-game. 


RAISING YOUR STRENGTH 


Extensions and Connections 


(THIS IS THE FIRST of a series of ar- 


ticles written for beginners and players 


of average strength. The fundamentals 
of Go strategy and tactics will be the 
subject; the style will be basic, and 
assume no previous study by the reader, 
The articles on "Raising Your Strength’ 
are prepared by the editorial staff of 
the Go Journal. While they are not in- 


tended to be exhaustive or authoritative, 
we believe that these studies can be use- 


ful stepping stones towards playing a 


better game of Go.) 


This first discussion concerns the 


moves which extend armies toward the cen- 


ter of the board. Such moves are _  usu- 
ally called for at the end of the open- 
ing stages, and throughout the middle 
game. One extends to the center for 
many reasons: to rescue armies without 
eyes, to surround enemy groups, or to 
secure a portion of the center territory. 
Generally, the player who dominates the 
center is able to connect his own ar- 
mies, simultaneously dividing amd con- 
stricting the enemy, 

If one player extends too timidly 
toward the center, his opponent may 
seize the vital points; but if he jumps 
too boldly, he may find himself cut off 
from. his base. He must also bear in 
mind the need to consolidate his exten- 
Sions sooner or later, converting all 
gaps into solid connections, Waiting 
one move too long for such precautions 
can beafatal tactical error. Some fur- 
ther clues to these distinctions will be 
found in what follows, 


A. What is a connection? 


Connections must be 
connection along a 


Eventually, all 
resolved to a solid 
straight line, and this is, therefore, 
the only "true" connection, All other 
positions can only be potential connec- 
tions, depending on certain conditions 
to become true connections. 

The “diagonal" connection (Diagram 
1-A) is close to a true connection, and 
may be considereda"virtual connection," 


|—A [-C 


Diagram | 


But many players forget that a play at 
a or b is needed to make this a true con- 
nection, Diagram 1-B shows such a posi- 
tion, where Black relied on a diagonal 
connection to unite his two groups. But 
if White plays at a, he must answer at b 
to protect his second eye, and the con- 
nection is broken at c, 

The "triangular" connection (Diagram 
1-C) is also a virtual connection. Yet 
in 1-D, it plays Black false. For once 
White plays 91, he can continue at x; 
after Black captures, White looks for ko 
threats, and if he has enough, the con- 
nection will be cut, 

With these warnings in mind, we can 
proceed to examine the most common ways 
of extending toward the center, 


B. Extending under pressure 


The first extensions toward the cen- 
ter will usually be made in the course 
of corner play, in close or direct con- 


Diagram 2 
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tact with enemy stones. The solid ex- 
tension occurs most often in response to 
direct contact: the well-known joseki 
positions of Diagram 2 are good examples. 


The diagonal extension has a definite 
left or right directional purpose, as 
shown in the simple form of Diagram 3-A. 
Diagonal plays are usually seen when op- 
posing stones are in the near vicinity 
er on both sides; ideally, the very 
compactness of this diagonal formation 
is a threat. Diagrams 3-B, 4-A and 4-B 
show common situations where diagonal 
moves have potential strength in two 
directions. A remarkable example may be 
seen in °4 of Diagram 13; this exten- 
Sion was strong enough to force the 
reply ®5, and White went on to seize the 
most important point elsewhere on the 
board, 

Many other forms of virtual connec- 
tions are used in extending under pres- 
sure. The "double pair" isavery strong 


formation which might be used more by 
beginners. Diagram 5, from a Go-Seigen- 
Fujisawa game, shows a pair of such con- 
nections set up from two knight's moves. 
The only limitation of this connectionis 
that is is subject to a ko threat, but 
its tactical advantages are plain. 

When extending froma pair of hori- 
zontally placed stones, the single skip 
serves as a virtual connection, In the 


(from Go-Seigen--Fujisawa 
game, AGJ, 111, 3) 


BP? Ue 
RRR RERERE 


\é 
a 


Rea 
OOS 


examples of Diagram 6 are shown two such 
extensions, one froma Go-Seigen game, the 
other from a Shusai Fuseki study. Dia- 
gram 6-B shows two further steps in this 
line of reasoning. After Black’s care- 
ful ®2, White takes a big jump to the 
center with 93: close examination will 
prove that this double skip is a virtual 
connection which cannot be cut. Once 
more, when Black plays at a, White re- 
sponds deftly with b, He moves swiftly 
out of danger, without risking a cut. 

These examples underline the fact 
that there are many forms of safe exten- 
sion under pressure. It is important to 
choose the most aggressive of these; a 
well-placed extension will often wrest 
sente from the enemy, It would be temp- 
ting to draw up a chart of such exten- 
sions, but the dangers of learning by 
formula are great. Beyond the basic ex- 
amples, each situation must be analyzed 
by the player himself. 


cia a 
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C. Open situations: the single skip 


When extending in open situations, 
without the pressure of strong opposing 
formations, it is normal to extend a 
step further thana "virtual" connection, 
The purpose of such moves is not to in- 
sure a connection, but rather to move 
boldly, gain territory and influence in 
suchaway that an attempted cut would 
be unprofitable. 


(from Shusai Study #4, AGJ, II, 1) 


A great deal of attention should be 
paid to the singie skip, for this is the 
normal form of extension to the center, 


Diagram 7 shows a fuseki situation built 


up entirely from single skip moves. The 
extension of ®l threatens to surround a 
vast territory; White invades lightly 
at 92, and retreats to the center with 
°4. Black then presses down on the oth- 
er White formation with the L-shaped 
formation of ®5, 

Why is the single skip used so often? 
Its strength lies in its versatility. 
First, note (Diagram 8-A) that White can 
play between the two stones, and Black 
has no immediate prospect of capture. 
Now consider the many alternatives open 
to Black if White makes this ill-advised 
cut, He can develop the situation of 
Diagram 8 with a play at a, if elaborate 
in-fighting will be profitable to him. 
Or on the other hard, he can sacrifice 


XG 
OO 
D 


il 


iagram 9 


his original stone to build territory or 
influence the center, Diagram 9-B shows 
how Black can dominate the situation by 
one such line of play, and still keep 
sente. He might equally well have built 
the same formation in three other direc- 
tions. In Diagram 9 he maintains his 
strength toward the center, sacrifices 
one stone to build territory and keep 
sente, 

What are the limitations of the sin- 
gle skip? When is it vulnerable? When 
the enemy has built up strength on both 
sides, as in Diagram 10, Black must now 
protect against a cut at a. 10-B shows 
how White can connect through Black in 
the maneuver known as "watari"., A play 
at a or b in Diagram 10-A is often used 
to guard against this. Generally, any 
horizontal or diagonal play can be used 
to convert the single skip intoa virtual 
connection, 7: 

A series of single skips towards the 
center is neither more nor less vulner- 
able than one, anda chain of such exten- 
Sions is often seen, The L-shaped for- 
mation of Diagram 7 is also often seen, 
Here Black threatens to attack at a; but 
once White defends, Black is vulnerable 
to a play at b, and should watch this 
point carefully. 


D. The knight's move 


The knight's move (Diagram 11-A) is a 
weak link for beginners, who may not 


lOmA lO-B 


ee 


Diegram JO 
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SEE 


Diagram I] 


realize that it has little connecting 
value. The stronger player bides his 
time, then attacks these links later in 
the game. To prevent such a cut at a or 
b, Black must be able to capture by a 
ladder in either direction-- and relying 
on such ladders can be a source of more 
weakness than strength. 

What is the proper function of the 
knight's move? Not as a connection, nor 
aS an extension to the center, but fra- 
ther as a surrounding move, bearing hea- 
vily to left or right. In Diagram 11-B 
the knight's move is a good surrounding 
weapon, Here Black is not at all wor- 
ried by a White cut, for White himself 
cannot avoid being cut off, and if Black 
has any kind of leeway to left and right, 
the White stones will die. 


(from Shusai Study #2, AGJ, I,-3) 


Diagram 13 shows the knight's move 
used to defend and attack, ®1 threatens 
to surround White with another knight's 
move; White seizes the vital point with 
02, which bears heavily both north and 
south. Finally, Black's ®5 converts 
the surrounding move of ®l into a normal 
extension. This doubled knight's move 
is useful, and worth remembering. 


E. Conclusion 


There are two basic situations which 
govern extensions toward the center. 
When opposing stones are in close con- 
tact, or have strong influence nearby, 


JKLMNOPQRST 


the solid or diagonal extensions are 
most often used. Other forms of virtual 
connections are also used which cannot 
be cut in the normal course of play. 

In open situations, the single skip 
is the normal extension. When planning 
such an extension, the beginner should 
not only ask himself, "Can this be eut 7" 
but “*l1£ White cuts, how shall I answer?" 
If there are no White stones nearby to 
Support such a cut, he can proceed bold- 
ly to make the normal extension without 


fear of the consequences. 


Il. Forming Territory 


From the experience of players first 
introduced to Go, it appears that the 
most difficult point to understand is 
the general idea of "territory". - 

Territory is an area claimed by one 
player when his stones surround it so 
that he can form two eyes, but his op= 
ponent cannot. The size of the area, 
the shape, and the strength of the oute 
side wall must all be considered in de- 
Ciding if it is safe. 

As far as shape is concerned, long 


narrow areas are better than square box= 


like structures. Diagram 1l-A shows a 
row of four spaces that is safe no mat= 
ter who plays; Diagram 1-B, a square 
which is dead in any Ccase€e 


PT Tt tet 
LT HAAARDOOO-L 


ebb OOO) 
Bo? edudacnd “CO 


eBe NYO WO SP MN 
— mY Ww Pp WGN 
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Diagram l-A Diagram 1-B 


The strength of the outside wall must 
be weighed in forming territorye Consi- 
der Diagram 2, The territory inside the 
Black quadrant is said to belong to 
Black, for White cannot form two eyes if 
Bleck plays correctly. Try it and see, 


Diagram 2 
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Gorrect order of play 


There are several widely accepted 
principles on where and how to form tere 
ritory, and the first is this: it is 
easiest to form territory in the corner; 
next, along the side, and hardest in the 
center. This can be seen most’ easily 
from the.minimum number of stones needed 
to form two eyes: 6 in the corner, 8 a- 
long the side, and 10 in the center, 
The basic principle of strategy is to 
play first in the corners--either clos-~ 
ing a corner with two stones, or attack-~ 
ing an enemy play in the corner--then to 
build territory along the sides; and 
finally extending into the center, 


Play the third and fourth lines 


The methods of forming territory in 
the corners are the subject of Joseki 
studies, and the beginner should gain 
some knowledge of these before anything 
else. In extending along the sides from 
a corner position, the questions to be 
answered are: (1) how far up from the 
edge? and (2) how long a jump from the 
corner? The remainder of this article 
will concern these two points, 

Primarily, you will play on the third 
line to form territory, but with some 
stones on the fourth line to achieve 
good balance. This is the second basic 
principle of forming territory. 

Before 1930, classical play empha- 
sized the third line quite heavily. The 
left side of Diagram 4 shows a conserva- 
tive opening, with four out of five 
stones on the third line, But in the 
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*30's, a new opening strategy was pro~ 
posed (Shin Fuseki), shown in its ex- 
treme form on the right side of Diagram 
4. These fourth line plays are designed 
for center influenee, more than immedi- 
ate territorial gain. Such heavy accent 
on fourth line play is seldom seen today, 
but the "new Fuseki™ has left its im- 
print in modern “balanced” play. 

Diagram 5 illustrates one application 
of this search for balance. In the up- 
per half, Black attacks the two white 
stones with a high play, relative to the 
low position of his corner stone, N17. 
But in the lower half, he plays low at 
K3, to balance the O4, QH formation. 

After claiming territory on the third 
line, where next? Diagram 6 shows the 
formation known as a “box"*, This is a 
very strong grip on this quarter of the 
boards White should try to stop. such 
a formation at any cost, for when he in- 
vades at this point, he cannot accom- 
plish too much, Though such formations 
are seldom seen completed, their poten- 
tialities exert a strong influence on 
developing strategy. 
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Returning to Diagram 4, we note that 
the right hand formation places one 
stone in each area, where Diagram 6 has 
twoe The former is a rapid style of 
play, claiming influence over a large 
area with a few stones, but it takes 
considerable skill to follow it up prof- 
iteably. Strangely enough, this is the 
exact position that Black receives ina 
large handicap gamee How can the weaker 
player best solidify this position to 
show a concrete gain? 

All stones are on the fourth line. 
What third line moves will serve this 
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Diagram 8 
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purpose? Diagram 7, lower half, sug= 
sests five points that may be usede 
Plays at b and e are often used to close 
the corner, as shown in the upper right 
(bearing in mind that there is no one 
play that will secure the corner from a 
base on the 4-l point). It is common to 
see plays at ¢ used to build side terri- 
tory, but the strong move at d is often 
ignored by beginners. As shown in the 
upper half, a play at K17 has influence 
in both directions: in large handicap 
games, this move is especially usefule 


How far to extend 


In forming territory, the biggest 
question to answer is, how far to extend 
from the corner groupse The widest ex- 
tension used practically is six spaceSe 
The safe extension from a single stone 
on the third line is three spaces, form- 
ing a connection which cannot be brokene 
Diagram 8 shows both wide and narrow ex=- 


tensions: moves 11 and 10 are maximum 
extensions; 9 and 13 are one short of 
this; 14 and 12 are safe 3-line exten- 
sionse 


What is the thought behind moves ll 
and 10? The opponent can invede direct- 
ly in the large gaps left. But note 
that if White plays C7, Black can safely 
extend with C1335 this leaves the pres-= 
sure on White, between two strong Black 


groupSe White has made a similar move 
with 14, threatening Black's corner as 
well. And one reason that Black played 


®13 at Rll, is that he would not have 
had this optional extension if he had 
gone to R10. 

It is true that the six-space extens- 
ion can be consolidated with a play at 
C7 But a higher play at D8 is more 
common, and even more likely, Black will 
aim to play E10 and K5, to form the box 
structure of Diagram 6. 

But the beginner is more likely to be 
interested in knowing how far he can ex-= 
tend without fear of having the connec- 
tion broken, He wants to know that he 
can capture an invading stone if he has 
toe 

inciple of f ten 

In most circumstances, one Can ex= 
tend on the third line, three spaces 
from a single stone, four from double 
stones, and five spaces from a three- 
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Diagram 9 
stone formation. Diagram 9 shows three 
common situations illustrating this 
principle. At lower left, White extends 


four lines from his doubled stone, de= 
rived from one of the commonest handicap 


joseki. At upper left, he extends five 
lines in a much used even-game joseki. 
The upper right is a familiar opening 


where ©1 is considered essential to make 
full use of the strong black walle 


Defending one's own 


It is all very well to say that a cer- 


tain extension is normal and Safee e e 
but what to do when your opponent dis-~ 
regards form and plunges in? A beginner 
often learns how to make the right move, 
but not how to defend its; he becomes 
discouraged and retreats to timid exten- 
sions, which are even more certain paths 
to defeat. Naturally, there is no sim-~ 
ple answer to this, but the following 
discussion suggests an approach, 

In Diagram 10, Black has made the 
normal extension to K3, but White rashly 
invades with °l. What shall Black do? 

First, Black must decide one thinge 
Will he try to capture, or will he force 
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Diagram 10 
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White out in the center, making another 
strong wall on the right. In many cases, 
the latter is more profitable, but here 
Black must capture. There is no room to 
expand on the right, Should Black then 
attack at a, by, or c? 
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Diagram 10-A Diagrem 10-B 


The one move he should not make is ae 
Diagram 10-A indicates the kind of con- 
plexities that White can devise. In- 
stead, Black should play at b, giving 
White little choice beyond the sequence 
of Diagram 10-B. °5 is the key move 
here. Once you have learned this type 
of capture, it seems simplicity itself, 
but many a beginner plays timidly ata 
instead, and White is out, Diagram 10-C 
shows the correct sequence, ®9 captures 
White, with no opportunity for ko or 
other argument, 

It is good for Black to study such 
possibilities by himself, so that he is 
prepared to defend his own territorial 
Claims, But in any case, if he knows 
that his extension is right, he should 
play with a certain aggressive confide 
ence against any unorthodox White moves, 
Diagram 10-D shows the same style of 
play applied to the next higher analogue, 
& six-line extension from a column of 
four. After °12, White can only push in 
one space on row M, and he has also 
stranded three stones with no base ina 
powerful Black formation. 
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Diagram 10-D 


BASE POSITIONS 


One can always make a safe group (in the absence 
of nearby hostile stones) by placing two stones on 
the third line with two intervening empty points The 
opponent cannot separate these two stones, nor can 
he prevent the formation of two eyes. The following 
three attempts will serve to show the truth of these 
statements 
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Diagram 3 


If, on the other hand, enemy stones are in posi- 
tion on both sides of the base position, as shown in 
Diagram 4 the eyes of this base position can be de- 
stroyed. If flight to the center is not possible, the 
stones of the base position die. The following will 
illustrate this statement. 


Diagram 5 


Diagram 6 After °7, White can continue with a or b. 


If the enemy stone on one side is further away, 
as in Diagram 7, the base position can still be de- 
stroyed; but the attack must be made on the side 
toward the more distant stone. 
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Diagram 9 


If in the position of Diagram 9, Black has the 
chance to play first before °1, it is most important 
that he strengthen the two point interval by playing 
ea or °b. 


If instead of being at two point interval the two 
stones are separated by an additional point, as in 
Diagram 10, then the opponent canattempt to separ- 
ate them by occupying the middle point. Black can 
preserve the connection, but only by sacrificing a 
stone, and only if there are no hostile stones exer- 
cising an adverse influence. Thus in the absence of 
other hostile stones: 
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Diagram 10 


It would be wrong for Black to play at °7 instead 
of °6, since White could then separate the black stones 
by playing at °6 himself. 


CORNER POSITIONS 
Leading to Ko, Seki or Capture 


[Adapted from Das Go-Speil, 
by Bruno Riger] 


The white groups illustrated enclose a suf- 
ficient number of vacant points to be safe in 
the center or onthe sides of the board against 
any attack. When, however, they are situated 
inthe corner, as shown, and when the adjacent 
external points are occupied by enemy stones 
(thus, in position 1 Black is assumed to have 
occupied A4, B4, C3, D3, E1, E2, and other 
points further removed which make these sur- 
rounding stones unassailable by W) these posi- 
tions are unsafe, and if B is permitted to 
occupy the point in each figure indicated by 
x, the best possible play by White leads toa 
ko fight, a seki, or in some cases the loss of 
the group. 
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With B having the first move in each case, 
the play would be: 


Position 1: Leads to ko. e1 Bl, °2 Al, #3 
A2. 

Position 2: Lost. «1 B2, °2 Bl, 3 A2. If 
one of the external points is unoccupied, the 


position leads to a ko; B must then begin at 
Bl, thus: ¢1 BI, °2 B2,°3C1, °4 Al, e5 A2. 
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Position 3: Ko or seki. For ko: «1 Bl, °2 
B2,°3 Cl, “4 Al. For seki: ¢1 Bi, °2 C1]. «3 
A2. 

Position 4: Ko. «1 C1,°2 B2,s3.Bi. 4 
Al, «5 A2. If Bignores one of W’s ko threats 
and plays Al, a seki results. Black is not 
likely to do this, however, since the position 
is worth more than 20 points, and he can al- 
most certainly derive more advantage from 
continuing the ko fight than from accepting 
the seki. 

Position 5: Seki. «1 B2, °2 A2,e3 Bl, °4 
Cl. W must answer B’s play «3 Bl, other- 
wise B follows up with ¢5 Al and a ko results. 
Playing ¢1B2, °2 Bl, e3 A2, °4 C2leadsalso 
to seki. 

Position 6: 

Position 7: 

Position 8: 
2 

Position 9: Seki. ¢1 B2, °2 B1,e3 A2, °4 
C2, °9Cl1. B’s last playis forced, since other- 
wise W plays at that point and lives with 7 
points. Similarly W must answer B’s e1 B2; 
for otherwise ¢3 C2 achieves a ko. 

Position 10: Ko or seki. For seki: e1 C2, 
"2 B1,°3 B2, °4 C1,°5 A2, °6 Di. For ko: 
°1C2, °2 B2,¢3 Bl, °4D2,°5Cl, °6 Al, e7 
A2. The following, however, would be very 
poor: e1 C2, °2 Cl, since e3 Bl, °4 B2,e5 
D1, °6 Al,e7 A2 leads to a double ko, from 
which B profits, since in order to live, W 
must ignore two ko-threats. 


Seki. «1 B2, °2 Bl, e3 AQ. 
Seki. e1 B2, °2 A2,e3 Bl. 
Seki. 1 B2, °2 B1, «3 A2, °4 


Position 11: Ko. e1 B2, °2 A2,e3 B81, °4 
B3,e5 Al. 

Position 12: Seki. e1B2, °2C2, e3 Bl, °4 
A2,¢5 B3. 

Position 13: Seki. ¢1B2, °2B3, °3A2, °4 
C2,e5 Bl. 

Position 14: Seki. e1B2, °2C1,°3 C2, °4 
Bl,e¢5 A2, 


Position 15: Koor seki, at the option of the 
defender: Ko. «1 C2, "2 B2,*3 Bl, °4 D2, 
°5 Cl, “6 Al. Seki. ¢1 C2, °2 Bl, 3 B2, °4 
C1, ¢5 A2. Since the position is worth more 
than 30 points, W should play for seki. 

Itis to be noted that if the White stones are 
not completely surrounded by Black, B’s‘at- 
tack will in many cases fail. For example, if 
in position 6 one of the external points is un- 
occupied, then after e1 B2, °2 Bl, e3 A2, °4 
B3, W killsthe Black invaders and lives with 
two eyes. 

Similarly in position 1, if an external point 
is open, Bcan stillachievea ko by el Bl etc.; 
but if two external points are open, then W 
lives with two eyes byel Bl, °2 Al, °3 A2, 
°4C1, 


The following problems were contrib- 
uted by Koshi Takashima. 
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END PLAY 
by Koshi Takashima 


After the big mid-game battles, 
which follow the jockeying for posi- 


tion of the Fuseki stage, come the fin- 


ishing touches which the Japanese call 
"Yose". These are the sealing off 
plays, usually along the border, and 
often the game is won or lost in the 
course of this end-play. Proper timing 
and the skillful use or seizure of 
sente at this time can easily gain 15 
or 20 points. 

We can distinguish three types of 
position, as illustrated in Figure 1: 
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A. Sente-sente:- positions where ei- 


ther side can play with sente.If White 
plays at a, Black must answer or lose 
quite a few points. Similarly,if Black 
plays first, at b, White must answer. 
B. Sente-gote: 
gote for the other. If °1 at c, White 
must answer; if °1 at d, Black can te- 
nuki without much loss, or reply °2 
Q19, whereupon White must play °3 atc 
or lose the stone at d, after which 


Black has sente and can play elsewhere. 


C. Gote-gote. °1 at e loses sente, 
go would °1 at f. In either case, the 
obvious answer calls for a protective 
reply - thus “late, ‘°2T7, °3 T5, 
and now Black has the lead. 


sente for one player, 


1G 


The player who can first break away 
from the big battles should go around 
the board selecting all the sente-sen- 
te places first, then the sente-gote 
points. Finally the gote-gote posi- 
tions are finished off by alternation. 
In selecting the sente-sente positions, 
one chooses first the plays which it 
would be most expensive for the oppo- 
nent to ignore. Otherwise the opponent 
may break away for a moment to make a 
big sente play of his own choosing - 
big in the sense that it must be an- 
swered, not necessarily big in the 
sense that of itself it nets him many 
points. This diversion concluded to 
his satisfaction, he can return to the 
original position and make his defen- 
sive reply. This sequence of events is 
to be prevented when possible, though 
it cannot always be avoided, for sente 
changes hands rapidly in the end game. 
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Figure 2 shows a highly artificial 
situation constructed to illustrate 
how the value of a yose play is calcu- 


lated. Now the local scores in ter- 
ritory points are White 25, Black 22 
in one case, Black 25 White 22 in the 
other. In one case White "wins" by 3, 
in the other, Black by 3. The differ- 
ence between these two events is, then, 
6 points. This is what this particular 
sente-sente yose is worth; the calcu- 
lation is always versus the result ob- 
tained if the opponent plays first in- 
stead. 

The following diagrams show typical 
end-play situations. 

Figure 3. Sente-sente. Worth four 
points as against the alternative °l 
R1, °2 S81, °3 Ql after which B must 
guard against °S2 by playing °S2, °T2 


or °S3. This is one of the most conm- 
mon yose. 


Figure 4. Sente-sente, six points. 
In this position White must give more 
ground than in Figure 3; if °2 01? °3 
oe, ative, °1 Ml, °2 Li, °3 Nl, 
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Figure 5. Sente-sente, two points. 
Alternative °1 S5, °2 173+. Black would 
then take sente to play elsewhere, so 
that later W would get to play T5. If 
this were the last yose on the board, 
B could continue with °3 T5 himself, 
for a profit of two more points with 
gote. 


Figure 6. Sente-sente, eight points. 
Alternative °1 176, °2 77, °3 75, °4 S88. 
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Figure 5 Figure 6 


Figure 7. Sente-gote, four points. 
If B tenuki instead of at °2 then W 
gets seven points but with gote, play- 
ing °S1, °T3. °2 Sl is the right place; 
if T3 instead, then °S1; if °2 R1l,then 
Ko (°3 T2, °4 Pl, °5 S1). Alternative, 
et Ql. 


Figure 8. Gote-gote, seven points. 
Usually °4 would be played at Sl, as 
in Figure 7, which saves three points- 
put not in this case! If °4 Sl, then 
°5 S86, and B loses two stones (38,89). 
Alternative, °1 Ql. 
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Figure 7 Figure 8 


Figure 9. Gote-gote, five points. 
°l is a fine play. Later °Cl, °A3, and 
°Al. Alternative, °1 A4, °A6, °Dl. 


Figure 10. Gote-gote, 3 1/2 points. 
The half point, because later °A2, °A3 
and Ko. If °1 B3 instead of Bl, (hop- 
ing for °2 B4, °3 Bl, °4 A3, °5 Cl, °6 
C4+2 which would be four points with 
sente for W) then °2 Bl and W loses. 
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Figure ll. Sente-gote, nine points. 
This is the so-called "monkey jump". 
Alternative, °1 B5, °2 tenuki (°2 A5 
would be gote) and now or later °A4, 
"Ay “A5S,. "B3s 
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Figure 13. Sente-gote, 11 points. 
This shows the penalty of ignoring a 
play (°S5) like °1 of Figure 12. Alter- 
native, °1 84, followed by the usual 
°2 74, etc. 

Figure 14. Gote-gote, ten points. 
The later continuation will usually be 
°Gl, °H1, °F1l, °H2. Alternative, °1 E2 
°2 D2, °3 F2, and then later °D1l, °Cl, 
°E1l, °C2. Granting that the ten point 
profit is considerable, one must ob- 
serve that this play is often mistaken- 
ly chosen by beginners when they could 
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ABCDEFGH 
Figure 14 
instead make plays like Figure 3 at 


two or three places first, for a much 
greater profit. 
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Figure 13 


Figure 15. Gote-sente, eight points. 
Later, °Sl1, °T2 and eventually °S3. 
Alternative, °1 R2, °2 P2 (not °2 Q2, 
because Black could profit further by 
playing Q1 with sente). In this corner 
situation, this gote play is even less 
worth-while than in Figure 14. See Fig- 
ure 17 for the value of °3. 


Figure 16. Gote-gote, eleven points. 
Later, °“Dl, °E2, “El, °Fl, °Cl, °F2. 
Alternative, °l Be, °2 A2, and °Bl. 
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Figure 15 Figure 16 
Figure 17. Gote-gote, 13 points. 
Later, °Bl, °A2, and eventually °B3. 


Alternative, °1 D2, °2 Be, °3 Clt+, and 
later °F], °“F2, “Fi, “Gi, “Bl, “G2. 
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Figure 18. Sente-sente, six points. 
Alternative, °1 B6, °2 B5, °3 A5, °%4 
A4, °5 A6, °6 B3. Sometimes, as we see 
from this diagram and the next, the 
diagonal play on the second line keeps 
sente. 
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Figure 19. Sente-sente, six points. 
Usually this second line play is gote, 
but this time B must defend against a 
following white play at B2, hence °4. 

Figure 20. Gote-gote, 13 points. 
Which is merely the other side of the 
coin of Figure 17. After °3 T7, White 
tenuki. Later B can continue with °T5, 
°S4, °T4, °T3, °T6, °S3. Overall, this 
is 13 points vs the alternative °1 S6, 
*tenuki, later °T8, °S9, °T9, °T10. 
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Figure 19 
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Figure 21 
Figure 21. sSente-gote, 12 points. 


Alternative, °1 Q2, later °S1l, °T2, 
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HANDICAP JOSEKI 


The handicap stone is usually attacked in one of 
three ways: F3, G4, or H3. More rarely, White may 
instead play F4 or G3, or may fail to attack before 
Black has opportunity to reinforce the D4 stone. 


i les, 


Black has two choices; he can play 2 F4, a relatively 


strong play, or incertain circumstances he may elect 
toplay 2 E3, which although it secures the corner is 
nevertheless weak in that it gives little opportunity 
for expansion. 


The F4 Joseki 


Ee HO WO BP MN AW ay CO 


A. B-C-D 2 F G HJ 
Diagram 1 


ABCDEFGHJXK 
Diagram 2 


W’s answer 3 G4 to B’s 2 F4 is invariable. Sim- 
ilarly B’s 4 F5 almost always follows. In the begin- 
ning of a game it would not be recommended that B 
play at a (Diagram 1), although it may be advisable 
if there are already hostile stones nearby. After these 
four plays, however, W has a choice of several con- 
tinuations; for example: a, b, c, d, e, or f. To °5 at a, 
Balways answers 6 D3. The resulting position (Dia- 
gram 2)isthebasis of a number of important joseki. 


A. 5 E83 


I. 7 B4 

For the seventh play, W again has several options. 
The cut at E4, shown in Diagrams 3 and 4, is by no 
means the best of these—it is better for W to first 
make the preparatory play a or b. Since B can easily 
make mistakes in fighting this cut, however, it will 
be profitable to consider the play. 

In diagram 3, the D5 stone is lost after 10 D6. 
10 C5 would not be good. Bwould thereby demonstrate 
that he did not know the joseki and feared losing the 
corner, andthe black stones around F4 would be ex- 
posedto attack. B’s 12 D2isveryimportant, and may 
on no account be omitted. W may now continue with 
13 H3, towhich Breplies 14 C6, or W may play 13 E2, 
leading to 14 G3. 

Instead of the play shown in Diagram 3, which can 
lead to complications, B can choose the variation 
shown in Diagram 4. By his 8 D5, B gives up the F4 
and F5 stones, gaining instead an extension along the 
w border. After 10 D6, Whas little choice; if he does 
not play E6, the cut at E4 is fruitless. 
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9 9 
; ;>_LL EES 
i __liglt sas 
6 6 
; 5 
4 4 
3 3 
2° 2 
1 : 1 
ABCDEFGHJ KL ABC DE FoGeray 
Diagram 3 Diagram 4 
Il. 7 K3 


If as the seventh play W elects K3, B must pro- 
tect himself against the threatened cut at E4. D6 is 
the best play (Diagram 5). After °11, Bcan play else- 
where. Itisnecessary, however, that he know how to 
protect himself if W should invade at C5. The correct 
defense is given in Diagram 6. 


9 9 
8 8 
? 7 
6 6 
5 5. 
4 4. 
3 3 
2 2 
1 1 
ABCDEFGHJK A BC DE FGanmy 
Diagram 5 Diagram 6 


e14 is noteworthy as a good play which often re- 
curs in similar situations. 14 C6 would not be good. 

19 B4 would lead to speedy death for W through 
20 B3. 21 B3 would be bad because of 22 B5. 


IV. 7 C6 

To 7 C6, B replies 8 C5, and the play continues 
as shown in Diagram 8 below. °9 is very good, for 
if Bdoes not play D6, W continues with D5 and threat- 
ens to play E4 or C4. 9 D6 would be weaker; B would 
usually answer 10 E4; which prevents W from cutting 
and at the same time threatens a play at G3. 

B is well advised not to answer W’s 11 B6, but 
rather to play elsewhere. If he nevertheless wishes 
to continue play in this corner, then either a or b 
would be good attacks. c might also be considered, 
withthe caution that W need not answer this play. He 


canwell afford to give up the B6, C6 stones in order 
to establish an attack on another group. The play 12 
E6, which one often sees in a beginner’s game, is 
very poor. 


—v 
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ABCDEFGH J 


Diagram 8 


B. 5 E2 


I..7 D3 

The preceding joseki are based on W’s playing 
° E3. A frequent alternative is 5 E2, to which B an- 
swers 6 E3.W may now answer 7 D3; if he does, the 
three succeeding plays (Diagram 11) admit of no vari- 
ation. 
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Diagram 11 


W will now generally protect the D3 stone; this 
looks small, but is in fact very important. Should W 
instead play a, for example, B answers by capturing 
with12 D2, and has an unassailable corner. B’s best 
response to 11 is 12 GS (Diagram 12); this makes 
the B position very strong, and forces W to concen- 
trate a large number of stones in a small territory. 
If on the other hand W is given opportunity to play 
G5, the W position would have been good and the B, 
poor. 


Beginners might feel that 13 is weak, and that 13 
C10 would be preferable, but this would be an error. 
It would lead to 14 H4, and W would be constrained 
to a small territory here. 

14 is B’s strongest continuation. If W attacks at 
C4, B simply gives up the C3 stone, strengthening 
his position on the w border in compensation. In- 
stead of 14 C10, beginners often play C5, C6 or D6 
in order not to lose the C3 stone, but this is unsound; 
it leads to a concentration of stones. From a strong: 
wall one must make a bold extension. 
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ABCDEFGH/J  K 

Diagram 12 Diagram 14 


II. 7 G2 

If instead of the above, W plays 7G2(Diagram 14) 
almost all beginners will make the mistake of play- 
ing 8 D2. This is a bad blunder; W can play C3 and 
live in the corner, since after B D3, W plays C2 and 
has the double threat Dl or B5. The correct answer 
to 7 G2 is 8 C3. After this, both players will gener-. 
ally have more important plays to make elsewhere 
on the board before returning to this corner. For 
B, however, a play at D2 is fairly profitable. On the 
other hand, if W plays D2, B need not answer; he can 
wellaffordto give up the E3 stone (if W should press 
on with D3) in exchange for a strong play elsewhere. 


D, 3 C3 

Diagram 15 shows the only correct answer. 6 C4 
would not be good; itwould result in 7 D3, 8 E3, 9 E2, 
10 B4, 11 G2 or G3. Similarly 6 D3 is not to be re- 
commended because of 7 C4, 8 D5, 9 B6. 
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Diagram 15 Diagram 16 


W now has several choices; 7 G3 protects his 
stones preparatory to an expansion on the s border; 
B replies 8 C4, leading to the position shown in Dia- 
gram 16. B has a secure corner. 

Or W may play 7 C4; 8 C6 is the best answer, 
since W is thereby confined to a small territory in 
the corner, and B still threatens to play G3 (Dia~ 
gram 17). Or W may play 7 B5, to which B replies 
8 G3. 
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Diagram 17 Diagram 18 


E. 


09 GO 


B’s best answer is shown in Diagram 18 above. 
W’s 7 G3 prepares for an invasion at C3, with the 
purpose of obtaining a better position around 7 even 
if B should prevent a connection between 9 and 7. B 
has only one good counter-play F6. After 9, B can 
play 10 as shown, or he may instead play at a. (If 
‘W had played 7 G2, B would have had no option but 
to play first F2, then F6.) 


Black extends to C7 


White seizes the corner 


When B answers the F3 attack on his D4 stone 
by playing at C7, with the purpose of extending 
along the w border and acquiring influence 
toward the center, W has a choice between 
two main lines of play: 


(1) Hecan immediately invade the corner; 
for example, °C3 establishes a safe W group 
in the corner, and B must play to limit the 
size of this corner territory and at the same 
time to establish the basis for an area of his 
own on the wborder, ortoward the center with 
pressure on the F3 stone. 

(2) Hecan playtoconstrainB; for example, 
°C9 (best answered by *D3) limits the B ex- 
tension along the w border, and the apparently 
large B corner is still reducible. 


In this article we shall consider a few of 
_ the joseki which follow upon W's choosing the 
first of the above alternatives. These joseki 
are essentially examples of hand-to-hand 
fighting. Nowit is characteristic of the game 
ofGo that when the weaker player engages in 
a hand-to-hand fight with a stronger player, 
hecanafford no errors. Spectacular disaster 
can follow immediately if the possibility of a 
cut is overlooked, or if an awkwardly placed 
stone permits the opponent to preempt the area 
the weaker player was working toward. When 
we combine this need for precision with the 
multiplicity of variations to which these joseki 
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are subject, it.is no longer sufficient to con- 
sider only the first few plays. Somewhat more 
extended presentation and study are indicated. 

B almost invariably answers °3 C3 with 
e4 D3. Only under exceptional circumstances 
is e4 C4 considered an acceptable alternative. 


Se NY WO BP NHN DW ay CO WO 


Diagram 


We can distinguish betweentwo broad lines 
of development which follow from the position 
of Diagram 1. The first, which we shall now 
consider, is characterized by W’s sooner or 
later edging along the s border with a play at 
D2, which B answers with E2. The other, which 
we leave for later consideration, involves B’s 
constraining W by playing C2. (In addition to 
these two lines of play, there are others which 
will be taken up in due course.) 


Pe wo Ww BP NN DW a3 C OO 
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ABCODE FE 
Diagram 2 


ABCODE F 
Diagram 3 


White plays D2 


Diagrams 2 and 3 show the basic forma- 
tions, then, to which the present article is 
limited.e6 D5 leads to the simpler line of 
play, and is recommended if the handicap is 
great—say six stones or more. ¢6 C5 makes 
the W territory a few points smaller, but can 
leadto complications. It may be recommended 
in games of four or less handicap stones. 


6 D5 


Diagrams 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 show tne usual 
continuations from the position of Diagram 2. 
InDiagrams 4 and 5, Wextendsto B6; in Dia- 
grams 6and 7,heplays C5; inDiagram 8, B 5. 


Diagram 4 


°©12 C6. [fBplays12 B7, Wcuts (°C6, *D6, 
°D7) and B's position is bad. 

©14 B8. B musthalt W’s advance, and need 
not fear the cut at C8. 


Possible continuations are: 

(1) °15C5, ©16 C8, whence °17 F5, 18 F6, 
°19 G6, © 20 F7 (if °19 G5, then e20 E6!). Or 
°17 F2,¢18 Fl. 

e 16 D8 would be poor; for W could later play 
C9 with sente. 

°17 D6 would be futile because of 18 E6, 
°19 D7, 20 E8. 

(2) °15C8, ©16 D8, °17C9, 18 B5, °19 BO, 
°20 A6, °21 A8+, © 22 C5, °23 B4. W must play 
tomakethecorner safe and B has opportunity 
to harass the F3 stone. 
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Diagram 4 Diagram 9 


Diagram 90 


Instead of answering W’s northward ex- 
tension to B6 by playing C6, B can play C8, 
giving the josekiofDiagram 5. (The change in 
order of play—7 B6 instead of 7 D2—is of no 
consequence to the present discussion.) This 
josekiis not tobe recommended if the position 
onthe rest ofthe board is such that W can cut 
atD’ without being caught in shicho. The op- 
portunity that W may have to make a double- 
threat play against the Q16 corner, so that B 
has to choose between protecting that corner 
or protecting against °D7, should not be over- 
looked. 
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Bice 
A Bre” DE FG H. J 
Diagram 7 


A-8 ¢. DE F-Gei+ 
Diagram 6 
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Diagram 6 


This positionis also reached after the se- 
quence: °7C5, ¢8 C6, °9 D2, 10 E2, “11 C2, 
e12 E3, which is frequently played. 

°14 F6. The timorous play °14 E6 would 
be poor. It is anacceptable responseto °13 F4, 
however. 

Possible continuations are: 

(1) °15G6,e¢16 F7(again ¢ E6 would be poor; 
but after e F7, B has a good position no matter 
how W continues), whence: 


°17 018 °19 020 °21 022 °23 024 
a) Go F8 
b) G5 G7 
Cc) F2 Fl H2 H8 
d) F2 Fl Gl El . 
e) G7 G5 H5 G4 H4 G3 H3 G2 
f) G7 G8 H5 F9 


(2) °15 G5, e16 E6. 


Diagram 7 


Instead of answering °C5 by eC6, B can 
play D6, giving the position of Diagram 7. 

e114 F7 is a recognized alternative to «14 
G3. After ¢14G3, the play might continue: °F2, 
°G2, °F1, ¢ F4, °G4, eE4, “El, ¢J3, °G5, *B6, 
"BS, #15, 
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Diagram 10 


Diagram 10 


If W plays °11 B5, B has the choice of 12 
D6 (Diagram 10) or e12 C6, If W does not an- 
swer °13 B6 after e12 D6, Bcanplay B6 with 
sente toward a strong position onthe w border. 
Alternatively, he has the powerful play at K3 
as shown. Because it gives B one of these 
strong lines of play, ¢12 D6 isto be preferred 
to the more usual e12 C6. 


Black extends to C7 


White straddles the corner 


After B has answered W’s 1. F3 attack by 
playing 2. C7, W may elect to play 3. C9, in- 
stead of immediately invading with 3. C3. 
Black must defend at once, since if he plays 
elsewhere, °5 C3 or °5 C5 will fragmentize 
his corner position. The most common an- 
Swer, and usually the best, is e4 D3. Occas- 
ionally e4 E3 isplayed. Lec us first consider 
the play which follows upon «4 D3. 

If W wishes to attack the corner after e4 
D3, he may play either °5 C5. or °5 C6. (If, 
on the other hand, W chooses to play on the 
outside, he may play °5 F5 or °5 EQ. This 
play will be considered in a subsequent arti- 
cle.) 


JOSEKI 1 
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Diagram 1 Diagram 1A 

°6 D5isthebestreply to °5 C5. ©6 D6 was 
once considered a good play, but is no longer 
in favor. 

e8 D7 is important. e8 D6 would be poor: 
there would follow °9 B7,*10 D7, °11 BS5, 
e12 B4, °13 J3, and W has the advantage on 
both sides. W may now elect °9 B7 (Diagram 
1A) or °9 C2 (Diagram 1B) 


1A 
°9 B7. °D6, eE6 might be injected before 
EBL. 
°14 E6. NowWhastwooptions: (1) hecan, 
through °15 E7, enclose Bin the corner (sac- 
rificingthe white stones in the corner) or (2) 
hecan, with “15 B3, live in the corner but be 
himself cut off from the center. These lines 
of play yield Diagrams 1Al1 and 1A2. 
1Al1 
¢ 18 B4 would be very poor: there would fol- 
low “19 F6, °20 E5, °21 BY, 22 A8, °23 D9, 
°24 D8, “25 F9. If now, © 26 AG, then °27 F8, 
¢28 B5, °29 E9, 30 A7, °31 A9, ©C44 5 and 
W has time for the important move G4. If, 
however, B plays correctly with e18 C4, he 
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has opportunity to play G4 himself and obtains 

a good position. 
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A BC DE FOG Hi] K 
Diagram 1Al 


ABCDEFGHJK 
Diagram 1A2 
1A2 

°e16 E7. Thisplayisnecessary. If B plays 
elsewhere on the board, °17 E7 would follow 
leaving B in an unfavorable position. This 
°B3 play may also occur without the preced- 
ing moves °13 D6, ¢14 E6, in which case B 
replies D6 to °B3, preventing the cut. 

¢18 D2. B threatens to play J3 or Cl. W 
will in general continue as shown above. 

°21 B4. W must beware of the mistake 
°21 Bl; there would follow °22 B4, °23 C4, 
°24 C3, °25 B2(or °25 D1 +1,°26 A3, °27 
B2,°28 A5, °29 B5,°¢30 AT and ko) 26 A5, 
°27 B5, 28 A3 and ko. 

°23 A5. Black has sente. 
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ABC DEFGH 


Diagram 1B 
¢10 D2. Or, B can play «10 B3, capturing 
the C5 and C6 stones and inducing W to play 
D2toconnect withthe F3 stone. Generally «10 
D2 is considered better, since it confines W to 
the corner and keeps the F3 stone weak. 


_ °17 B2. Thisis somewhat better than °17 
B3 which would lead to ¢18 E7, giving the same 
position as that obtained after e18 in the 
second line of play given under A above. 


After the sequence °1 F3, «2 C7, °3 C9, 

e4 D3, W may continue with °5 F5 
The F5 continuation is, in fact, considered 
a better play than C5 or C6. The intention is 
[continued on page 35] 
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Answers to Problems on Page 14 


°1 O1, °2 Ql and White lives. 
°B2, °Bl, "AS, “DL? *ALI 


"1 018, "2 C19, °3 Bld. 
°1 718. 
°1 C6, °2 D6, °3 D7, °4 E6, °5 FG, 
°6 C7, °7 ET, °8 C6, °9 BT. 
°1 72, °2 73, °3 T4. 
"P17, “P16, "515. 
"B15, “Al6, °A15, *Bl4, °ALT. 
°Q1, °P1, °R2. 
"A4, °A3, °B3. 
. °Q19, °P19, °S18. 
°B19, °E14, °A15, °B13, °A18. OR: 
°B19, *A18, °A15, °B13, °E14. 
*Q1, °P2, °O1, °P1? °Q2! Note: IF 


"516, °R16, °T16, "R19, °S19, °T19 
and °T17.: 

"Bid, “C19, "B19, °Fi9, *"H1S,; °RL7 
°F17, °D19, °E18. 

*S1, °O1, °P2, °P1, °03, °R1, °P2. 
"AS, "C1, "BL, *C2, "Dl, *C2, “B3! 
°C1l+5, °D2. IF: °1 B3, °Bl, °Cl, 
*A2 and Ko. 

°319, °R19, °T16, °S15, °S14, °T17 


°*T14+2, °T15. 
"F16, “F1ls, “G17 


°518, °S17, 
°F19, °G18, 
and °H16. 
“Ry, "RG, “D4, “S87; “29, “Te, “To. 
°R7, °R6, °S5, °T5, °T4, °RS, “ST, 
°R8, and °T7. 

"C1. “Di, "Fi, “D3, "Ee: 


eee 
"ELT, 


°T14, °S13, °R19, °R18, °S19 
"RLY. "TIS, *Oi8, “F119, "F115 
OR: °Q19, °T14, °S13, °R18, 
"916,-"P18, “S19, °“T16, *RIT 
°T15, °S17, °P19, °Q19. 
°C18, °D19, °B17, °B16, °A16 
and °A18. 

m2, “RL, °Q2, °P1, °Q2, 


"D1, °D2, °C2, *p4, °DS5, 
°F, °F1l, "Ce, *c5, "Al, *B4, 
*B6 and W takes the Ko. 


OR after °P1:°Q2, °T3,°P3. 
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°T18, 
118, 
it is 
°B16, 
"ALG, *D17, 
°B18, °B15, 
and °E18. 

*Bl, °A4, °B3, 
°A3, °A2. OR: 
"El, °A4, °B3, 


25, "S18, “TIT, 
"116, 
Ko. 


*BL7, 


"918, °T16. IF: 
“P17, “O18, *S15 
26. °C17, °C18, °B15 
OR: °B16, “B17, 
"Al6, "DT, °C18 
oT 


"C2, "Cl, “B2; *El, 


“Be, 


28. °P18, °R18, °N17, °M16, °S17, °S18 
°1.19, °N19, °P19, °N18, °019, °M17 
°M19, °N18, °018, °N19+6, °M18. 

°1 R18, °2 P18 kills. 

“sil °S2, °T5, °T4, °TO. IF: after 
75, °T1, °S3, °T2 and Ko. 
°F2, °B3, "RO, "Bis “Gay “Bs 
°F1, °DI1, ae ae 


IF: 
29. 


50. 


Behe 
"Ql16, 
"S19, 
°A18, 
"AG. 


"T15, 
°Q19, 
°Ql9, 
"Di4, 
OR$ 


*R19!1 °Q18, °P18, °R17 

°S19. OR: after °7Q16 

°Pp19+2, °Qi9. 

"C12, “DLS, °p12, °B16 
after °5 D1l2, °A17,°BL17. 


oe 


32s 


33. 


"De, 
°B1, 
"Ely 


°D3, 
°El. 
°Gl, 


°A21 °C3, °A3, °G1, °Cl, 
OR: after °A2! °C2, °D1 
PAS, "C3, “Al, “Cl. 


Now the majority of learners... are 
eager to take advantage of what they 
deem bad play on the part of their ad- 
versary.This habit causes them to over- 
look the more important question: the 
right timing of a stone as it would be 
played in a sound game of Go. And fin- 
ally, some of them even boast of using 
hamate. Their ideal of play is mean 
and low, and gradually they fall into 
the way of devils. It must indeed be 
sorrowfully asked: where is the Para- 
dise of this art? [from Fuseki Tsuron 
by Heijiro Hirose, 5th Dan] 


A Contribution to 


JOSEKI STUDY 
By Takao Matsuda, 5th Dan 


In response to many requests, we 


have asked Takao Matsuda, our leading 
American player, to present the follow- 
ing discussion of the Joseki shown in 


Diagram 1, a sequence commonly used in 
both handicap and even games, 
Diagram 1 
*2 is a positional reply to °l, al- 

lowing Black to adopt an aggressive 
stvle of play. This opening is very 
popular in master games,where Black will 
frequently play at one or more handicap 
points. @%2 is played with the intention 
of expanding into the center of the 
board, and it is particulariy important 
to consider the whole board on this 
play, rather than to focus on the local 
Situation, 

©4 completes an ideal position for 
Black. If White invades at °5, then °6, 
*8, and ®10 are correct. 


Diagram 2 


°3 is White's most aggressive attack, 
* should be played at either a or b to 
follow up the aggressive intent of ®2, 


400m 
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AB.CDEFGHJK ABCDEFGHJ KL 
Diagram 1 Diagram 2 
Diagram 3 
*) and ®6 represent an about-face 


from Black's aggressive play at ®2, and 
reader 


should not be played here. (The 
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Should still realize that there are pos- 
itions where the combination of ®2 and 
® is considered good play). 


= VY WwW BR NT Aa 


Diagram 


The first possibility for Black men- 
tioned in Diagram 2 is °4 Cl0, used to 
maintain balance with the-stone in the 
upper left corner. °5 and 97 are played 
to secure White's group. °®8 is very im- 
portant as this safeguards the corner 
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Diagram 4 Diagram 4A 
for Black. It also indirectly restricts 
White*’s attack against the upper left 
corner, because a Black play at a must 
be answered by the °1 °5 °7 group. 


Diagram 4-A 


°5 and °7 are often played, °8 is 
good strong play after the exchange of 
°5 and 6, It would be weak play for 
Black to play ®8 at the point of 929, 


since after @1%8, a Black play ata Diagram 4-5 

forces White to answer at b, and the 

White armies on both sides are subject °8 B2, a third possibility, is a 

to severe attack. strong line of play, for White has no 

really good counter-attack and °% is a- 
bout the only playe 


— 


— 
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Se NY WY SPN DW Ay CO O O 


Diagram 5A j 


Returning to the other choice given 
in Diagram 2, ®4 L3 shown here serves a 
double purpose, in attacking °3 and ex- 
tending from:-the lower right corner. °, 
prepares for a White play at ae 10 not 
only defends against a White play at Bs 


Re 


Diagram 4-3 Diagram 4-C 


Diagram <3 


Here White has played directly at BA 
without playing E5 first. Since White 
has the play at 9°13, he obtains the best 
of the exchange, and it appears’ that 
Black should have played ®6 at C3. 


Se NY WwW BP NH BW AQ CO 
KH HO Ww BR NT BW AY C 


Diagram -c Diagram 5A 


but also defends the corner. Later, the 
sequence ®b, °c, 9d, Pe, Sf may be used 
to solidify Black's position in the cor- 
nCre 


If White plays. °5 Ch, then % C3, °7 
B3e Black should not make the mistake 
of playing ®8 D3, for White answers °9 
B5 with a very good positions Instead, 
Black should make the unflinching reply 


®3 c5, and follow up as shown. Diagram 5-3 


°1 and °5, following Diagram 5A, are 
not sound. White suffers a complete 
loss after ®30, 
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Diagram =p 
Diagram 5=<B 
°17 and 0°19 are fierce plays. After 


ore play might continue, 2a, ®b, %, °d, Diagram 5=C 

e, and ®°f, While White can still con- | 

tinue the fight in this area, his over-~ °5 is often played. °®8 is important, 
all position lacks solidity. a "must"t, form-wise. 12 is the proper 
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point to sacrifice a stone, thereby cut- 
ting the White armies with @14 and ©16, 
°19 and °21 are painful, but forced. 
®22 gives White no breather, 
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GO R645 
Diagram 5=-C 


If White now answers at a, then Black 
should play at be Or, if White answers 
at b, then Black should play at ¢. Black 
is considerably ahead in this corner. 


—=- NY WwW SF WN DW A} @ 
Ke YY Ww HB wm DW ~yQ CO 


Diagram 5=-D 
Diagram 5=-D 


instead of °9 H! in 
®12 is the strong 
mak= 


°9 may be played 
the previous diagrame 
play called for in this situation, 
ing the ®14, ©16 cut possible. 

°17 is a key play connecting the two 
white armies. If this is played at °19, 
then ®17, 9°18, ®a, °b, and koe 

®20 is the spot to play. (If %c, °d, 
ce, °f, and Black is vulnerable.) 

If White cuts at °18 instead of °13, 
®a, 917, ®b, 919, 14, 915, ©16, and B 
is better, 


Diagram 6 


©) exerts more pressure on °1 than if 
Black played at C10, one point above. 


®6 advances toward the center after 


Black forces 053 this is a good, 
“rhythmic™ sequence of playe 
*3 threatens at attack at ae °8 at b 


exerts no pressure on the White group. 


10 and ®12. secure the corner, If Oc, 
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then d. Black can then play strongly 
without fear of losing this groupe 


me NH WwW SB MN DW ~ay CC 


Diagram 7-A 


*4 is a calm play which stresses pos- 
ition rather than territory. 6 is a 


— 


ea NY WwW BPN DW a3 DO OO 


GH J- EL. Mw yu-cG Pp 
Diagram 7-A 


good answer to 95, After °7, Black de- 
rives satisfaction from the fact that °5 
could have been one stone higher, But 
if White played °5 at a, then Black in- 
vades with ®6 at b. 

14. safeguards the corner. 


Diagram 7-B 


If °5, then Black defends the corner 
with °6 and attacks with 8, 


= NY w~Y FPN Wad DOO CO ee 
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Diagram 7=5 


EVEN GAME JOSEKI 
Part One 
Foreword 


e1 C4 is the opening which is most often 
used, and which has the greatest number of 
variations. The advantages of this play are: 
1) by it Btakes possession of a secure but not 
too smallcorner territory; 2) it is not neces- 
sary that he answer immediately most of the 
usual attacks; and 3) if Wdoes not attack, there 
are several plays open to B by which he may 
extend (E3, E4 or F3). 

Whas the choice of several attacking plays: 
E3, E4, F4 and F3. 


The E3 Attack on C4 


The most frequently used attack on C4 is 
the ‘‘short knight’s play’’ E3. Black has four 
usual answers: Do, G3, H3 and J3. 


Fe po Ww Bp NN WW 


A BODE F GH J K 


Diagram 1 


Itis not absolutely necessary that B answer 
the E3 attack, however. Should he elect to play 
elsewhere, Wcancontinue his attack with D6, 
C6, C7 or D5, The positions which result are 
discussed (with colors interchanged) under 
joseki 22 to 28. 


Joseki 1 


e3 D5. This diagonal play is very good. No 


matter what W answers, B can either make 
territory on the w border or attack the E3 
stone. 


— 
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= NY Ww SP MN BW ai CO /O 
= YY WwW Se WN DW a3 C WO 


Diagram 1-A Diagram 1-B 
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A 


e9 C9. Here Bcould also play C10, since if 
W should then play C8, B has the answer F4., 
In general, however, so great an extension is 
not to be recommended because usually the 
invasion is to be feared. 


B 


°6 F4. Otherwise B plays here, and W is 
completely shut in. 

e7 D3. This looks small, butis important. 
It makes the corner secure, minimizes the op- 
ponent’s territory, and prevents °C2, after 
which B would have to fight for life. 


C 


°8 J3. A good play. It prevents a cut at G4 
and makes territory. Analternative play would 
be °8 H4. 


Pe NY WwW BP NN BW AXA C 


A BODE FGH Jj E 


Diagram 1-C 


Joseki 2 


e3 G3. This play constricts W’s attack at 
°2 E3. Wmaythen answer ata, b, c ord (Dia- 
gram 2-1).A less desirable play is °4 E5, 
to which B would answer ¢5 C7 or D6; or °4 
D5 with the answer e5 D4. Were W to play 
elsewhere onthe board, B could continue with 
e5 4 or F4. 


No 


= HO WO PB WN DW 3 C WO 
a= NY Ww SP N DW «ay CC 


Diagram 2-2 


e5 H3 would be weak. 

e7 F3 is very important. 

°8 E4. Here W could instead have played 
°8 D5. 


- ~~ 


Joseki 3 


mB we WwW BR MN BW «3 oC 


ABCDEFGHJK 
Diagram 3 


°4 F5 might have the appearance of an at- 
tack on G3, but actually endangers C4 more. 
Should B play elsewhere, or support G3, W will 
immediately play C6, attacking C4. Naturally 
B will prevent this by playing e°5 D6.¢e5 D5 
would not be as good here. 


OOOO 
badd ae 
Siete eee 


ABC DE FGH j 


Fe NY WY SP NH DD AY 
Fe eo WwW BN AW AY 


ABCDEFGH J K 
Diagram 3-A Diagram 3-B 
A 


°6 C3. With this play W assures himself a 
safe position. © 7 D4is abetter play than would 
be ¢7 B3; where might follow °8 D4, e9 C5, 
°10 H4 or J3. 

e9 E4, W isnowfreeto play in some other 
part of the board, since it would prove unde- 
sirable to continue as follows: °10 F4, 11 
F3, °12 B4,¢e13 B5, °14 B3. W would thus 
have lost sente; and B might even continue 
with e15 H4 or J4, with a later attack with 
sente at E2, 


B 


¢7 D3. This is better thane7 J3, which 
would invite °8 H3, °9 H2, °10 G4, leaving B 
in a somewhat embarrassing situation. 


Joseki 4 
After this opening B is not advised to play 


eo E4, as shownin Diagram 4, variant. e9 F4 


would lead to °10 C5. 

°6 C10 is the logical continuation after °4 
C7 

e7 E6,. This is a good play because B already 
has a stone on G3, Had B played «3 H3 or J3 
instead, he would be forced to play differently 
now, as we Shall see later. Should W now an- 
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swer “8 G4, there would follow: °9 D3, °10 
F3,e11H3. 


— 
© 
— 


Fe HO WwW PWN BW ~a CO OO © 


Re reo WH SP MN DW ay CO ~O 


ABCDEFGH J 
Diagram 4 Diagram 4-variant 


Joseki 5 


BeBe NYO WO SP MN WW «ay CO WO 


°4 C3 is chosen when W wishes immediately 
to establish himself in the corner. It is not 
considered one ofthe stronger plays, however, 
since generally he obtains only a small ter- 
ritory. 

°6 D4. C2 would be poor, for B could ad- 
vantageously reply ¢7 D4. 

°8 C2. This is the safest play. 

¢9 D7. Correct when «3 has been played at 
G3 or H3. Had B played «3 J3, °9 C8 would 
be recommended. 

°10,B2. Because of the proximity of «G3, 
itis important that W thus secures himself, 
°10 B2 would by no means be as necessary had 
¢3 been J3 or H3. After °10 B2 there is the 
eventual threat of °J3 or K3. 


Joseki 6 


e3 H3 constricts W at E3. Possible W re- 
plies are at a, b, c, d or e in Diagram 6 - 1. 
If W does not answer in the sw corner, B may 
play 5 D3, whence °6 E4, e7 D6 and W must 
fight for his E3-E4 stones. 


Diagram 6-2 


e5 J4 is the best continuation. Other pos- 
sibilities would be: «5 G4, °6 G3, e7J3, °8 


C5; or *5 J3, °6 G3, °7 J4; or e5 G3, °6 E5 
(not °6 G4 because of ¢7 J4),¢7 C7 ore7 J4. 

°6 G3. G4 would not be good because of 
°7 G3. 

ei J3. Better than H5, which W would easily 
thwart with G4. B would thereupon be forced 
to play J3, after which W could play C6, still 
threatening to cut later at J5. 


Pe wo Wo BN Ww I CO 


Re po Wo PP WN AW ay CC 


ABCDEFGH JK ABCDEFGHJK 
Diagram 6-A Diagram 6-B 


A 


°8 D6. This isthe strongest answer. °8 C7 


would lead to e9 D6. 


e11 B6.Necessary. Wthreatens to play C5. 
B has lost sente, and W can now play else- 
Where. W’s G3-H4 formation is weak, how- 
ever. 

B 

°8 H5. This is safer play, especially re- 
commended when B has a two or three stone 
handicap. 

°10 H6. W cannot attack the C4 stone be- 
cause B threatens to play H6 himself 


Joseki 7 
°6 C10. °6 F4wouldbe poor, leadingto ¢7 
E6, °8 Gd(or B plays here!), «9 D3, and B 
has the advantage of possessing the corner. 
e7 F4,. W can now abandon the E3 stone, 
or hecan stillobtaina small part of the corner 
by playing C2 or B3. 


— 
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Diagram 7 Diagram 8 


H j K 
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Joseki 8 


°4 C3. Westablishes himselfinthe corner. 

°9 D7. Better than C8, which would lead to 
°10D5, ©11D6, °12E6, °13D7, °14L3, ¢15 
H5, °16 Q3 or Q4. Should W now play °10 D5, 
B follows withD6 and W can no longer play E6 
with sente. 


Re HO Ww Se MN W ay CO 


Diagram 9 Diagram 9A 


Joseki 9 


°4 D5. W’s purpose isto strengthen E3 and 
seize sente for an attack on the H3 stone. 

°5 C5. C6 would be an error; for there 
would follow: °6C5, ¢7B5, °8D4, «9 B3 (C3 
fails because of B6, whereupon C6 or C4 is 
lost), °10 E7, through which H3 becomes weak. 

°6 D7. Good, when Bhas played H3. Had B 
played J3 instead of H3, then W would be bet- 
ter advised to play °6 D6, whereupon e¢7 C7. 


A 


e7 D6. Better than C6, since W could then 
secure his own position, while. weakening the 
H3 stone by playing D6 himself. 

ei1 C8. Playing elsewhere on the board 
would be dangerous for B, for W could play C7. 


11 


Joseki 
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Re HO WwW BP MN DW AQ CO OO 
Se HO WwW BB MN W aI CO OO © 


ABCDEFGHJKXK 


Diagram 11 Diagram 11 variant 1 


e3 J3. Inthis joseki, Bagainconstricts the 
attacking stone at E3, but this time from a 
greater distance. Possible W answers are C7, 
D5 and E6. °4 C3 is seldom necessary, be- 
cause E3 is not as vulnerable as it would be 
had B played G3 or H3. The continuation °4 C3 
has been treated in Joseki 8. Extending with 
°4 G3 would be over-cautious. Should W play 
elsewhere, B cancontinuein this corner with 
°5D3, °6 E4, «7 D6. 

°4 C7. Even better inthis josekithanit was 
inJoseki 7 when ¢3 was at H3, because there 
was then the threat that B (after *D5, °C10) 
might play eF4, isolating the E3 stone. But 
when ¢3 is at J3, then the B threat is not as 
strong. 

¢©5 D5. TheJ3 stoneis fundamentally an at- 
tack onthe E3 stone. If W is permitted to play 
D5, the play atJ3 loses its significance. B must 
therefore play D5 himself. 

°6 C10. Correct sequence. If for any reason 
W cannot play °C10, then he must play °6 C2, 
whence the position of Diagram 11, variant 1. 

In this variant B may play e11 J2 or H3. 


The E4 Attack on C4 


Instead df attacking e1 C4 by playing °2 
E3, W may play °2 E4. This play has more 
influence towardthe center, and is a good al- 
ternative if °2 E3 cannot be played advantage- 
ously; forexample, whenaB play at J3 would 
be especially strong. 


FP we WHO BN A 


ABCOD.EFGHJ K 


Possible B answers to °2 E4 are shown in 
the diagram above at a, b, andc. It is seldom 
wise for B to play elsewhere on the board in- 
stead ofansweringinthis corner; for W could 
take the initiative with C3, C5 or D6. This 
would then lead tothe lines of play to be treat- 
ed in a later article under the e1 E4, °2 C4 
classification. 

¢3 D6 would be poor; for it invites °4 C3. 


Joseki 14 
e°3 E3. This is a most common continua- 
tion. 
°4 -F3. The best answer. °4 D3 is point- 
less, because ¢5 D4; after °4 D4, e5 D3 would 
follow with advantage. 
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e7 D5. Veryimportant. Should B omit this, 
W would play Dd, and B’s position would be 
poor. Furthermore, after e7 D5, B threatens 
to attack the W position; hence °8 K3. 


Ke HY Ww SP NT AW 


A BC DEFGH J. xK 


Diagram 14 
It isto be noted that °6 G4 would also have 
protected against a B cut at F4. W elects °6 
G4 whenhe wishes toextend with °8 L3 rather 
than °8 K3. The correct sequence is then as 
shown in the Diagram 14, variant. 


COS re Cee 


ABCDEFGHJKLM 
Diagram 14 variant 


Joseki 15 


Re YO Ww BP WN A 
wo -& MN a 


ABCDEFGH J A BBCODE FGH J 


Diagram 15 Diagram 15A 
°6 G4. °6 F4wouldnot be as good. B would 
follow with e7 D3. The W stones would be too 
closely spaced. 


Joseki 18 


e3 D6. The usual and the best, defense. 
W may play elsewhere, or he may continue 
with °4 K3, either immediately or after a 
preparatory play at D3. However, none of 
these plays is so strong that B must answer 
immediately. 


FP NY WwW BP WN OO AI 


Diagram 18 


Joseki 19 


e°3 E3. B elects this play when he wishes 
to make a safe corner at once, seizing sente 
for a play elsewhere. 

°4 F3. Occasionally W might play E4here, 
inorder to see what B would do. In this case, 
e5 D4 is the best answer. If e5 F3, then °6 
D4 with many variations; after ¢5 D4, there 
would follow °6 F3, ¢e7 E2. 

e5 E4. Necessary lest W play here. 

°6 F5. This too is important, lest B play 
here with advantage. 

°7K3. Again B plays at the point where 
the opponent would like to play. 

°8 D6. Better than E6, which might be 
played as an alternative. D6 has the effect 
of threatening °C3 eventually. For B timidly 
to play e9 B6 would be maladroit; he is bet- 
ter advised to play elsewhere on the board. 
A good play would be an extension to P3. 


eP po Ww BN DW AI 


ABCDEFGHJK 


Diagram 19 


The C5 Joseki 


The C5 joseki is less often used than the 
C4 joseki (considered above and in the pre- 
ceding articles or the E4 joseki (to be con- 
sidered in our next). It is elected only when 
for some reason the more usual plays are 
disadvantageous, or when called for by some 
strategic plan. There are two possible W an- 
swers: D3 and E4. If W does not answer in 
this corner and B finds time to make a sec- 
ond play here, then eD3 is the only play worth 
considering. 


Fe wo Ww SP WN DW 


Diagram 22 


°2 D3. The usual attack. Possible B re- 
plys are F4, F3, G3 and E4. 

°4 D5. Another possibility would be E4, 
but not F3, which would lead to e5 E4, °6 E3, 
°7 G4, °8 H3. Compare this with the position 
of Joseki 28, where the situation is similar 
but more nearly even, whereas here, after 
°4 F3, B has a slight advantage. 

°©9 E5. Now W has the simple answer Fo, 
or he may extend to D6. The situation in ad- 
jacent areas will govern his decision. 


Joseki 29 
A 


FSF WHO WwW BN BW ay @O WO 
Re po Ww BR N DW I C OO 
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Diagram 29 A Diagram 29 B 


°4 E3. Black has the choice, e5 D2 or #5 
D4. ¢5 D4 leads to Diagram 29 B. © 


°6 J3. If W wants, above all else, to ex- 
tend toward the center, then he plays °6 E6 
instead. There would follow ¢7Do0 (necessary, 
lest W play C4, whence eD4, °D5) °8 E5, «9 
E2 (better than «9 D7, whence “10D4, ¢11 C4, 
°12 E2 and B has no good continuation). 


B 


°5 D4. This pressure from above is gen- 
erally used when B wishes to connect dia- 
gonally with D6, but only when W has not al- 
ready played J3. 

°6 £5. If °6 E6, then e7 D7; on the other 
hand, B may play elsewhere instead. If W later 
tries to establish a territory by playing J3, 
then B can advantageously reply with ¢E2. 

°28 33. Or °8 K3, towhich °9 F7 is a good 
answer, threatening to follow with eG4. If in- 
stead °8 F7, which is a recognized alterna- 
tive, then B would reply with K3 or L3. 


———— — —_@-—— 


NINE STONE NEW FUSEKI 


This series of "New Fuseki" is from 
"Tego Super-Speed Improvement Method" 
by the 4th Dan Masui. Masui's book is 
recommended by Kitani. The translation 
of this work is by Professor L.S. Yang. 
A nine stone game follows (next page), 


[The author begins with a statement 
of certain basic principles, which it 
is difficult to translate literally. I 
have therefore taken the liberty of 
giving a free paraphrase here. LSY] 


Basic Principles 

1. Make full use of your own influ- 
ence. 

2. Plan your play to avoid clumsy 
redundant formations. 

3. Separate enemy stones 
you can. 

4. Play lightly in areas where the 
enemy is strong. If you cannot make 
safe in such areas, run out quickly. 

5. When a few stones are so threat- 
ened that rescue attempts would build 
up your enemy's strength out of all 
proportion to the value of the threat- 
ened stones, sacrifice them promptly 
for advantage elsewhere. 


whenever 


White Black White Black 
1 Q13 016 ef M9 Lon 
3 R6 R5 29 S5 54 

5 Q6 04 31 S89 S10 
7 O1LO P12n 33 OT Q1en 
9 P13 012 35 T4 T3 
11. 013 Nle ay 5 53 
13 M14 M16 39 T8 R15n 
15. 113 06 41 P15 P16n 
LE Oy N7n 43 J13 K1l2 
19 08 Q8n 45 K13 N13 
21 P6 N6 47 N14 015 
23 R8 RQ 49 O14 Gl3n 
25 RT Mil - - 


°8 pl2. It is important to separate 
the white stones. Bis attempting to 
run out his attacked Q10 stone with a 
counter-attack on the assailant's weak- 
er flank. 

wo NT. 


This follows the proverb: 
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Answer a checking stone 
on the head. 

°20 Q8. Note that B must play here 
first before he protects at N6. (If 
now °21 N6, °22 P7. [I believe W can't 
capture either °16 or °18. LSyY] 


by hitting it 


°28 LS. After this shutting-in op- 
eration W is forced to make eyes on 
the border. 


°34 Q12. B might have tried to kill 
the white group, instead of making 
this protective move, but since White 
can take counter-measures with 35 Rll, 
whence °R10, °P1l etc. the situation 
would become rather complicated - and 
therefore °34 912 is to be preferred. 

°40 R15. After having permitted W 
to make safe on the side, B turns to 
secure his upper corner. 

°42-48. Black herewith continues to 
make territory and at the same time 
keeps the opponent on the run. 

°50 G13. °51 H12? °52 G12, °53 H11? 
*H9. Black can undertake such harass- 
ing action because his own stones are 
safe. In this particular situation, 
White's stones may live, but Black is 
pound to secure large territories as a 
result of these maneuvers. 


Tei TT 
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NINE STONE GAME FROM MASUI'S "SUPER-. 
SPEED IMPROVEMENT METHOD" 


White Black White Black 
1 Q13 016 51 Bo B7 

3 R6 R5 53 A6 C8 

5 Q6 O04 55 D8 C9 
{83 E3 57 F16 B15 
9 G4 D6 59 Gle F15 
11 C12 oli 61-Ci7 Dif 
13 Die F10n 63 C16 C15n 
15 010 Rlen 65 B15 C14n 
LY Ras Q12n 67 Bl4 H16 
19 Ple Piin 69 N16 N15n. 
21 O11 li an 71 M15 M16 
23 012 R8n 73 N17 O17 
25 $12 oi 75 018 M17 
of OLS T1l2 77 N18 Q17n 
20 $13 P8n 79 015n N14 
31 06 N8 81 014 M14 
33 We N5 83 L15 L16 
35 05 03n 85 L14 M12 
37 MS N3n 87 J15 L13n 
39 N6+ L3 89 J16 M18n 
41 C3 BO 91 H17 G16 
43 C5 C6 93 G17 F17n 
45 C4 H3n 95 G15 E16+ 
47 D5 E5 97 H15 F16n 
49 E6 F5 99 K17 P18 


°14 F10. No, Better G6. If then °J5 
°*K5, °J6, °K6; or (after °K5) °H6, °H7. 


°16-18. Against the principle - .°16 
Pl2 was called for - separate enemy 
stones and attack. 

°20 Pll. A cut at P13 was better. 

°24 R838. B should have played S813 
instead to make full use of °22 P13. 

°30 P8. Too weak. Better P7, whence 
°FG5: “O7s. O67 "NG; or “PT, *05, .*N4. 

°36 03. Weak, better M4, then, if 
°N3, °O3. Or: °36 M4, °P4, °N3, °P3, 
°Q3. Black's corner is safe. : 


°38 N3. °N6 could also be played 
here. 
°46 H3. Better to play D5 instead. 


After W has secured himself in the cor 
ner, °L6. 
to the right, B will naturally secure 
a large territory to the left, and °7 
and 9 cannot easily run away. 

°64 C15. °C14 instead is 
whence °B1l4, °B13, °B15, °Bl2 - 
rating the white groups. 

°66 C14. Better to play at B14. 

°70 N15. Good. 


petter, 
sepa- 


While attacking the whites | 


°78 Q17. Better to play 014 instead 
then if °R17, °P18 - separating White 
into three groups. 

°79 - 81 Connection with sente. 

°88 L13. A mistake - Black should 
connect at J16. 

°90 M18. No, 
at J17. 

°94 F17. H14 should have been play- 
ed here. 

°98 F16. Better C18 (to make eyes). 
Then if °B18, °D18. 
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B should have played 


19 
18 


17 LLe hae | eI9€ ¢ 
16 - NDEOE 
Ua +++ +. 
15 © BITE 
4 re ‘at 
13 29) 
12 td RODE 
1 tt 5 
ie es 
mr. 
Aub 
7 Le 
sOOE 
need 
au 
ies 
anid 
<eam 
White Black White Black 
101 E18 F18n 131 K9 M9n 
103 D18 J18 133 Kill L1O 
105 H18 K18 135 FO E1On 
107 J17 F13 137 J8 H8 
109 Ell G13 139 H7 H6n 
111 H13 F1l2 141 G6 G5 
113 K13 Flin 143 P9 Q9 
115 Lie M13 145 08 P10n 
117 Mll Llln 147 09 S7n 
119 K12 K15 149 S6 N19+4 
lel Kl4 M10 151 P14 E7 
123 Nil 019 153 J6 H5 
125 J10 JJ 155 Ril Qil 
127 H10 H9 157 510 R10+ 
129 G9 GlOn 159 S89 ste 
, 161 T13 - 


°102 F18. No, B should play D18. 
Later B can follow with Bl3, whence 


°B12, °B16, °B17, °Al4, °A16+ and °C13. 


This is an effective separation of the 
white groups. 
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°114 Fll. This is weak. °K12 was 
called for - W could not cut. at Fill. 
°118 L11..No, K12 was indicated. 
°130 G1O. Better G8, then °G10, °FO. 
°130 G8, °F9, °E10, °G10 and °H7. 
°132 M9. A mistake. B should simply 
play L9, °K8, °J7. White must then re- 
ply at L18 to make an eye, and Black 
has sente. 

°136 E1O. A serious error. B should 
instead play H7, °E10? °EQ. 

°140 H6. No, LO was indicated. 

°146 P10. Bad, B should play at 07, 
whence °09, °P7, °N7, °P6. 

°148 S37. Poor - S6 was the correct 
placement. Then if °S7, °S5, °S8, °S9, 
°R7, °R1O and Black is safe. 

°161 T13. The record ends with the 
comment "now the large black group is 
captured and the game is over." [Black 
can achieve Ko by playing T10 - the 
sequence might be: °T9, °T8, °T11+2, 
°RQ and Ko. Presumably the Ko-threat 
balance is in White's favor, and in 
that sense the black group is dead. 
Also, this is a Ko by which B can lose 


Or: 
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while White has nothing to 
In such a situation, White 
sure to profit by the Ko- 


heavily, 
lose here. 
is almost 
fight.] 


HANDICAP JOSEKI (continued) 


to build a large territory on the south border 
while simultaneously threatening to invade 
with a play at C5. B must above all prevent 
this invasion and for this reason «6 E7 
usually follows. ( ¢6 E6 is not as good, since 
Wcanreply °7B7 or °7D7.) The joseki con- 
tinues as shown in the diagram. 
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Diagram 1 
°7 EQ9. The best play. To play °7 C5 would 
be premature; toplay elsewhere on the board 
(tenuki) would be poor 


¢8 G7. B threatens to continue with G4. 
However, this playisto be recommended only 
ifBis familiar with the sequence which would 
then follow. Ifthisis not the case, B would be 


» 


a0 


better advised to-play for simplicity «8 E5. 
Then if W later plays F6, B replies F7, and 
ifthen “D6, Bplays E6, not letting himself be 
bluffed, for after "D7 he can catch the white 
stones by playing D8. For B, tenuki would lead 
to “9C5, ©10D5, °11C6, e12 B7, °13 D6, 14 
E6, "15 D7, ©16 D8, °17 C8, ©18 E8, °19 BB, 
and B has a poor position. 

e 10 B8. Again hinders the invasion at C5 
and at the same time threatens e B10.If W 
prevents this by °11 B9, Black need not an- 
swer. 
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ABCDEFGHJ-K 
Diagram 4 


Suppose that after ©4 D3 Wplays °5 EQ in- 
stead of °5 F5, and that B makes the recom- 
mended reply e6 E7. Can W now play °7 C5? 
Diagram 4 shows that he would be premature 
in sodoing. Note that B would play «8 C6, not 
°8 D5, as after “5 F5! 


Another instalment 
from 4th Dan Masui's work 
Speed Improvement Method". 
lator is Professor L. 8S. Yang, Shodan. 


of "New Fuseki" 
"Tgo Super- 
The trans- 


An Eight Stone Game 


HANDICAP FUSEKTI 


°22 F10. Better °F6 - to begin from 
one's influential side. 

°26 C4. Better to play D2 to cut W 
into two. After °D2, if °27 C5, then 
°28 D5, °29 C6, °30 C7. W may live in 
the corner, but the outside influence 


White Black White Black of Black will be tremendous. 

lL @13 N1L7n 51 L13 013n °32 Pl2. Better J9, to be followed 
3 RG O4n 53 K14 H14 by °F6. 

5 F3 D6n 55 G13 H13 °238 Q8. Better 06 or M13. If °M13, 
7 614 R16n 57 H17 J14n then °M14 and °L13. 

9 F17 D14n 59 K15 J16 °40 N9. Poor. Should play M13, or 
11 D13 C15n 61 J15 H15 40 Nf - to block White's escape. 

13 E14 D15 63 H16 Gle °42 $5. This prevents a W attack at 
15 E13 E17 65 Fl2 K1l2n R3, but it is not so important now. If 
17 F16 E18 67 Glin Hl2n W does attack at R3, then B replies 
19 D8 E3 69 F1l L16 with S4, permitting W to live in the 
el F4 F10n Tl M15 Ell corner while strengthening B's outside 
23 F8 H1O 73 M8 D9n wall. The correct play was °42 M13. 
25 C3 C4n 75 C8 C12 °46 K1ll. Better H13, threatening a 
27 E2 D3 77 CIS B9 cut at E15. 
29 De C2 79 B8 Bl3n °50 K13. Poor, better J14. °K13 
31 K10 Plen 81 Bl4 Bll builds up W, and makes it easier for 
33 P13 012 83 C9 C10 him to defend against an attack at M13. 
35 N14 R5 85 Bl6 B15 °52 013. Again poor; it gives W an 
37 Q6 Q8n 87 Al5 Bl7n opportunity to attack the blacks in 
ay FT N9n 89 B18 C17n the center. 
41 N7 S5n Ql Al7 F18 °58 J1l4. Bad. Better H16 to connect. 
43 G9 GLO 93 G18 C18 If, after °H16, °J15, then °H15, °J16, 
oe ao 95 AIS J18 ABCDEFGHJKLMNOPOQR S T 
47 Lil hela 97 F19 F15 7 
49 L12 K13n 99 E15 G5 13 


+e 
1 

°2 N17. 016 would be more effective POP LO 
against °Q13. 

°4 04. Better than N3, but °4 R5, 14 
°5 Q6, °6 04 would be still stronger 13 
because the forced °R6 - Q6 formation 12 
becomes burdensomely heavy. With the i 
handicap on Q10, separating the whites, ‘ 
it is an ideal set-up for Black. . 

°6 D6. Master Masui again indicates 
a preference for the identical develop- 
ment as recommended in the previous 
corner. 

°8 R16. Better °C15, °D14, °F16. 
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°10 Dl4. Stronger to play °C15 or 
E17. Then after °Dl4 or F16, °E15. 

"12 - 18. Weak. °16 F16 is better; ABCDEFGHJKLMNOPQRST 
then if °G16, °F15. 1 - 100 
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°J17. B will have a connection either °42 and 44. Good strong play. 


through K15 or G17. °46 F15. Threatens to cut off the 
°66 Kl2. Should play L16 instead - whites below. °46 and 48 are sound and 
then if °K12, °J12. solid. 
°67 Gll and °68 H12. Both players Should White continue with 51 N13, 


should have occupied the vital point then °L14; or if °51 L14, then °N13. 
B16. 
°74 DO. Very poor. °C13 was called 
for, whence °Cl12, °Bl4+, °B13, °F15, 
°R15, °G1l4, °F14, °G15, °E16, °B1O and 
the situation will be difficult for W. 
°80 B13. No, °D12 would have made i 
safe without provoking a battle for 14 
the corner. 13 
°88 B17. With °B18 instead the cor- 12 
ner group would live. °B18, °C17? °C18 11 
°D17, °D18 and W cannot cut at E16 be- 10 
cause then °B17. 9 
°90 C17. Since Black has many Ko 
threats, he should have played for Ko 
at C16 instead. 
White Black White Black 
101 E16 E19 105 DL C16 
103 G19 C19 107 Al16 “ 
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The record breaks off with °107. At 
this point Black's corner is lost, but otudy Number One 
the comment reads that B finally lost 
the game because of poor end-play. 


TWO SEVEN STONE FUSEKI STUDIES STUDY NUMBER TWO 


Study Number One White Black White Black 
1 OL7T K17 23 Jl2 Mil 
°8 K17. Better than E17. It isa 3 Q13 Pile 25 Oll Q8 
double-purpose play - extending B and 5 016 P15 27 O7 Q6 
restricting W. Note that if there were 7 L15 J16 29 G4 K3 
a black stone at K16, °8 E17 would be 9 013 O15 31 D6 E5n 
recommended. 11 M16 N14 33°C G4 
°13 C17. If instead °E16, °14 Dl15. 13 O10 M13n 35 B4 B5 
°15 D117? °C17, °E18+ and °D18. 15 K14 H14 37 Be AA4 
°19 C8. Because this is so far from 17 L12 M12 39 B3 C6 
the corner °20 and 22 are good replies. 19 Lil N10 Al F3 Qlin 
°24 K3. Good. : el O09 L10 43 Ql Ri5n 
°26 D3. To separate °23 and 25. 
°31 H4. If instead °G5, Black can °14 M13. This play forces °15,where- 
cut. at G4. upon B continues profitably at 16 - 


°33 K4. Should W play H5 instead, harrassing W on both sides. Should W 
then °K5, °H7, °G7, °G8 and °H6, end- continue with 17 J13, then °H13, °J12, 
ing in a favorable position for Black. °M11. Also good for Black. 


°35 K5. W dare not attempt a cut at °32 E5. Strong and good. 
L3 instead. It would provoke °36 J2, °42 and 44. The purpose of these 
threatening a black follow-up at M3 or plays is to make it difficult for W to 
J4. form eyes in this area. 


at 


Seven Stone Fuseki Number Two 


White Black White Black 
45 O3n 05 69 M6 N8 
4° R3 Q3 71 08 L6 
49 Q2 re 73 N4 N5 
51 Se QL T5 Ld K6 
53 Re P3 tt M3 
55 S6n M7 79 K5 J6 
57 R9 Q9 81 J5 G6 
59 Sll S13 83 H5 H6 
61 Sie eae 85 Clén CLL 
63 R12 R8 S87 Dle2 G15 
65 39 $8 89 E10n Elin 
67 N6 M4 91 Dll C1O 
°45 03. If instead 05, then °03. 
°55 S36. This secures W in the cor- 


ner, but it leaves the whites on the 
outside under attack. 

°85 C12. Should W invade at C14 in- 
stead, then °C15, °Dl4 and °F16! 

°89 E10. °89 F12? °90 F1O - 
encloses territory, White does 
°89 E10 is unreasonable. 

°90 Ell. Correct - the resulting 
ladder is in Black's favor. 

After °92 White is in a tough posi- 
tion. He can secure his various groups 
but has very little territory. 


Black 
not. 


19 19 
16 18 
7 17 
16 16 
15 15 
14 14 
13 ff 13 
12 4) 12 
11 he 11 
10 LS 10 
9 a 9 
8 x 8 
= ; 
Sd 
6 4,80, 7 6 
5 en 5 
4 4 
3 3 
2 2 
1 1 
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FIVE STONE FUSEKI STUDY BY IWAMOTO 


°2 Dl1O. It is acceptable to play 
this instead of the more usual 016. 

°4 P15. B's intention is to sepa- 
rate the two whites. If °5 R17, Black 
must continue, consistent with his 
strategy: "6 Gly, “R16, “RIS, °815, 


°R14 - to isolate °l and 3. If instead . 


after °5 R17, °R16, °Q17, °015, °N16 - 


the position is poor for Black. 


°12 RQ. This would be "the" play 
for White, and is therefore the best 
placement for Black. 

°14 Q7. To answer boshi (capping) 
with keima (knight's jump) is a safe 
response. 

"16 Dl4. B could have played C13 
or Dis. 

"18 C7. At this point the third 


line is played to balance the side in 
view of the high Dlé4. 


°20 R4. Correct. It would be wrong 


for Black to permit the opponent to in- 


vade the side already partly enclosed 
by black stones. For instance °19 R3, 
@ Oo ® o @ ce] @ oO 
Q3, °R4, °R5, °S5, °RO, “Qe, “P2, “Re 
°03 is not good for Black. 
°42 B17. This is sente. 
°46 R15. After this play there is 
little chance to invade the corner, so 
White takes what he can with 47 Pl’. 
°60 E6. Black is at least twenty 
points ahead. 
ABCODEFGHJ KL_OMNOPQRS T 
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Game 6 
Tokyo, 27 July — 11 August, 1941 


7 hours, 27 minutes 
11 hours, 56 minutes 


Black: Sekiyama Riichi 
White: Kato Shin 


Comments by Suzuki Tamijiro 
[Bracketed comments by the editor] 
Translated by Frederick M. Mossner 


This was the last and decisive game of the 
match. Inthe preceding tournament, Sekiyama 
Riichi had finished first and Kato Shin second. 
These two then played a six game match for 
the Honinbo title, life-tenure of which had been 
terminated after the death of Honinbo Shusai. 
Although both contenders scored one moral 
victory, in losing by only one point with the 
white stones, all games thus far had gone to 
Black. 

Kato, now playing White, therefore needed 
at least a draw in this final game to take the 
title. Otherwise, with the match tied at 3 to 
3, Sekiyama would become Honinbo on the 
basis of his superior record in the prelimin- 
ary tournament. 

Kato’s vigorous play in these circum- 
stances gained him a decided superiority by 
the early middle game. Subsequently, with 
°65 L8, Sekiyama almost equalized. But Suzuki 
the 7th degree annotator declares that it was 
not untilthe ill-advised cut, °74 E14, that the 
game was lost for White. 

This, like the other games of the match, 
did not exhibit a sharp contrast between the 
classical and modern schools of Go, but rather 
demonstrated to what extent the two styles 
have merged. Notable in this regard is the 
attach °12 D12, played by the ‘‘classicist’’ 
Kato, which to 2 large extent determines the 
subsequent character of the play. 

The game affords excellent examples of 
the great strategic importance of attack 
against weak chains; andconversely the great 
power of strong chains, even when built into 
empty space, seemingly without any direct 
command of territory. For the strong chain 
will form its own territory. The weak chain 
will allow space-winning attacks by the op- 
ponent. 


MODERN GO GAMES 
First Honinbo Title Match 


Another point worth noting is the impor- 
tance of closing plays at the borders and 
corners. (In this regard see plays 27-30, 
47-51, 52-55, 59, 68-69, 70, 89, 94, 100, 102 
and 103.) Masters often apply them much 
earlier than the novice might expect. The 
selection and timing of such plays is, of 
course, governed not merely by immediate 
territorial considerations but also by con- 
siderations of safety and of immediate or 
subsequent sente. The novice often tends to 
overvalue the number of points he can win 
by a territory-forming play which carries 
little sente significance. He sometimes also 
overvalues potential center territory in con- 
trast to closing at the border. 

In the notes, the time devoted to all the 
Slower plays (15 minutes and more) is given, 
as well as the total elapsed time for each 
player at several key points in the game. It 
is hopedthat the speed (or lack of it) at which 
various stages of master games are played 
will prove of interest. 

This particular game, for which each play- 
er was allowed 13 hours, is of course not 
typical, sinceit was completed with relative- 
ly few stones (and to all intents and purposes 
decided even earlier) and since neither player 
came closetobeingintimetrouble. It is more 
usual for both players to take over 12 hours, 
andinaclose game one player frequently has 
less than 5 minutes left at the end. It should 
be remembered that no time is charged for 
the numerous plays made in less than one 
minute. 

The comments enclosed in square brackets 
have been added by the editor and are ofa 
somewhat lower order of infallibility than 
those by Suzuki. It is hoped, none the less, 
that for our American players they will carry 
more interest and instruction than error or 
confusion. 


-—-Rudolf Aron 


First Honinbo Title Match 


Black White Black White 
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e7 P3. Bfirst develops a solid configura- 
tion. [The first seven plays were made rapidly, 
aggregating 5 minutes for each player. The 
next three, however, each consumed about 15 
minutes.] 

°10 D5. Withhis last two plays(kosumi) W 
has joined his stones diagonally in ‘‘Shusaku- 
style.’’ This classical continuation has long 
been considered excellent. Even Honinbo 
Shusai stedfastly upheld ‘‘traditional opening 
theory’’ without yielding to the pressures of 
the ‘‘modern’’ school. 

[The name kosumi is applied to any ex- 
tension from a stone by playing at a diagonally 
adjacent point. In even joseki the particular 
kosumi configuration seen here in the se and 
sw corners (an initial stone at 34, attacked 
from the 53 point, extends to 45) is of basic 
importance. Such joseki play is sometimes 
called ‘‘Shusaku-style’’ in honor of Shusaku 
(1829-1862)-the strongest player of his day 
and perhaps the greatest of all time, who yet 
never became Honinbo since the contemporary 
title holder outlived him. 

This kosumi joseki, of course, was played 
long before the time of Shusaku. But he ana- 
lysed the possible continuations for both sides 
with great precision and made most effective 
use of the resultant play ina series of im- 
portant games from which he emerged un- 
defeated. Thus he established this kosumi 
josekias a corner stone of sound Go, a posi- 
tion which it continues to occupy in the clas-— 
sical game and with which the shin fuseki 
modernists, after an initial sharp challenge, 
have increasingly compromised. The endur- 
ing strength of this ‘‘Shusaku-style’’ kosumi 
derives from its threefold strategic purpose: 

1)Safety.Kosumi protects the initial 
stone (here R4and also, by transposition, C4) 
against any possible attack. If B subsequently 
attacks °R4 from above ( ¢R8 or 9) then W 
assures a safe corner by °Q3. If B instead 
attacks from below ( ¢«R2) then W develops 
along the side with °R9 or even on occasion 
R10. However, it should be noted that, barring 
exceptional circumstances, either attack must 
be answered immediately. For if W allows a 
double attack through ¢ R9 and R2, he is forced 
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to run to the center and may find himself in 
serious difficulties while B, in pressing the 
attack, establishes strong positions on each 
side. On the other hand, neither reply (~Q3 
or R9) carries such sente that it must be an- 
swered immediately. . 

2) Center-influence. After kosumi 
(°R4, © P3, °Q5) it is not possible for B, with 
one play, to block W’s access to the center. 
Thus if eP5, °P6, eO5, °O6, eN6, “N7, or if 
initially ©O5, °O6, and Wis stillin the center. 
Such attacks are good only if B (in a position 
like that ofthe present game) has strengthened 
his outpost at E3 andis preparing to enclose a 
high and wide s territory. If the territory po- 
tential is less (W may stand at E3) such at- 
tacks are ill-advised. They produce a strong 
W center chain without adequate B compen- 
sation. 

3) Attack. After °R4,¢ P3, “Q5 Wthreat- 
ens either to block B from the center with 
°O4 or to prevent B’s development along the 
side with °L3,M3orevenN3. All these third- 
line attacks, however, may back-fire, for after 
B has supported his stone at P3 (probably by 
flight to the center) the W stone on the third 
line is itself subject to attack and may be 
squeezed against B’s wall. The restrictive 
attack °O4istherefore simpler to handle and 
often safer. 

Kosumi thus is the classical answer when 
the attack on the stone R4 is made from the 
third line (P3). When the attacking stone is 
more remote or is on the fourth line (O03, P4 
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MODERN GO GAMES 


or O4) other plays, whether counterattacks or 
more loose defensive extensions such as Q6 
(which breaks down tactically against the close 
and low attack, P3) are generally made in an- 
swer. 

The usual defense against kosumi (likewise 
| developed by Shusaku) is either O4 or N4. 
Both plays maintain center-influence and pre- 
pare for side extension. O4, in addition, 
threatens the continuation P6, blocking the 
attacked corner from the center. The less 
aggressive N4 carries a greater side poten- 
| tial.] , 
| e11D1i5. [With his last two plays W has 
secured considerable center-influence. To 
offset this B now attacks from the high point, 
D15.] 

°12 D12. This play is most interesting. 
More commonplace would be the sequences: 
°12 E15, e13 E14, °14 E16, 15 D13, °16C15, 
¢17C14, °18 B15 [Bhas sente]; or 2) °12 C15, 
¢13 D16, °14 C16, ¢15 E17. [W has sente.] 

[W took 98 minutes before making this play 
andB 22 min. before answering it. The stone 
°12 D12hasadual purpose: 1) eD15 is sand- 
wiched and forced to run, and while pursuing 
it W takes interritory in the n sector; 2) W 
also stakes out a large although still insecure 
w area. It is interesting to note that B never 
directly invades this latter region, yet by the 
end of the game has greatly compressed it.] 

°15 H3. An excellent alternative was e195 
J16. 

[The play e15 H3 in conjunction with W’s 
previous attack,’ 12D12, shapes the character 
ofthe game. With his subsequent play against 
eDi5and G15, W demonstrates how pressure 
ona weak chain pays ample dividends in ter- 
ritory.|] | 

°16 J16. [W continues the attack, simul- 
taneously making territory.} . 

e17 R9. [This rather unusual extencion 
from B’s ne formation allows W an easy in- 
vasion at Rll. The normal e17 R10, however, 
might lose sente. (18 min) ] 

°18 Q3. W must answer! [See note °10.] 
Ifinstead he tries °18 H14, e19 F13, °20 Ell, 
°21G12, °22N17, ¢23R2! and °R4and Q5 are 
strongly attacked. The play “18 Q3 is not 
purely defensive, however, for W now threat- 
ens both °R1l1 and °L3. 

e19 M16. [This is the last large border 
point to be occupied. The ensuing early mid- 
dle gameis dominated by two themes: attack 
against the weak stones eD15 and G19 and 
against the isolated outpost e R9, which threat- 
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ens to form a hugh west border territory but 
which is inadequately supported by the dis- 
tant base eR16, P16, M16. In the resulting 
struggle W uses these themes to maintain 
the initiative for 36 plays. (For the fuseki 
stage Btook 1 hr, 6 min and W 2 hr, 35 min) | 


Early Middle Game 


Black White Black White 
20H14n 31G dn 32Ri1in 
21 Fi3n 22E11in 33R13n 34Q10 
23 G12 24 G10 35 Q@Q 9 36 P Q 
25D13 26F16n 37P 8 380 9 
27 C17 28 C18 39 O 8 40N 9 
29 C16 30 B18 41N 8 
°20 H14. [B’s last play carries a threat 


against W’s n and nw position. (See note °26) 
But W has other fishtofry. Althoughthe stones 
eD and G15 cannot be captured, in pressing 
them W will strengthen his outpost D12 and 
hence his grop on the west territory. | 

e21F13. B’sanswercreatesa gap at E14. 

°22 E11. By cutting at E14 W could play 
for a very large corner. (See the sequence of 
Diagram I.) Butincompensation B would have 
a very strong outside wall, denying W any 
territory below °D12. 

°26 F16. Necessary to protect the nw for- 
mation, for B threatens °H17, °H16, °F17. 
[21 min] 

e31 G5. Bmustdefend against the threat- 
ened extension into the center from the kosumi 
position. For now that W has pushed his upper 
wall to line G the sequence °F4,¢F3, °H5 
would be extremely strong. [18 min] 

°32 R11. [Now W executes one of the threats 
resulting from °18 Q3. (16 min) 

¢33 R13. Better would have been ¢ 33 P9, 
°34R14, °35 P11, °36 P14, ©37 Q13, °38 R13, 
¢ 39 P4. [50 min; °34, 37 min] 


Diagram 1 


First Honinbo Title Match 


Early Middle Game, continued 


Black White Black White 
42Q %7n 498B13 00 Biza 
43Q 8 44M 9 pC i132 52 P 2n 
45M 8n 46L 9n 530 2 54 P 4an 
47 Cl2n 48C11 go O= on 
°42 Q7. [Note how this play enlarges and 


strengthens W’s se position while keeping 
sente.] 

°45 M8. Bmust play here, otherwise °M8 
combines an attack on the B chain with an in- 
vasion of the s territory. 

°46 L9. Similarly W must continue here, 
otherwise e LY leaves him with inadequate cen- 
ter territory. [32 min] 

e47 C12. This gives Bonly a small w ter- 
ritory. Instead Bcould start a strong but risky 
attack with ¢ 47 P2, °48C13, e49C14, °50B17, 
e 51 R2. The outcome of this fight is hard to 
foresee. [20 min] 

°52 P2. [W protects his corner without 
losing sente. (33 min)] 

°54 P4. Ifinstead °5403, e55N3, °56 P4+ 
(with gote) «57 L8! 

e55 O3. Essential, else W takes the stone 
and can expand further here. 

[The apparent contradiction between this 
and the preceding note—for here, by trans— 
position, ( 55 L8, °56 03+, ©57 H3) Bseem- 
ingly can bring about the continuation there 
given as favorable for him—is perhaps ex- 
plained by the possibility that if B tries for 
this with e55 L8, Wdoes not capturethe stone 
at P3 but instead attacks with °56 N3! Then 
if e57 O3, °58 O4! with an invasion of the B 
territory. ]| 

°56 O17. If W instead jumps in from his 
stone L9, playing °56 K7, B replies °57 Q2; 
ifnow °58 R2, °59 L17 safeguards the nw ter- 
ritory. If instead W attempts directly to cut 
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Diagram 2 


42 


off the B center chain or punch far into the s 
territory, the sequence of Diagram II may 
occur, [with W’s se position reduced and fur- 
ther threatened. (18 min)] 


[With the attack “56 O17 the middle game 
enters its second stage. W has realized his 
initial post-opening objectives: first with the 
pressure against eD and G15 which yielded W 
territory on both sides, and then with the at- 
tack on eR9 which resulted in both players 
building strong center chains. W, with sente, 
now has two new objectives: 1) reduction of 
the nw area which B dominates but has not 
yet secured against attack on the 17th line, 
and 2) compression of the other large B ter- 
ritory from °L9. Katobegins with the former 
objective and shows how easy it is to snatch 
away part of an inadequately guarded sector. 
(Sucha process is often of double value since 
it both takes points from one side and gains 
them for the other.) Kato’s method of contin- 
ation, however, mayhave been the wrong one 
(the notes, as translated, are not completely 
clear as to alternatives) for in the sequence 
played he loses sente, allowing B to defend 
the s area with e65 L8, and thus apparently 
emerges withaless decisive superiority than 
he formerly enjoyed. 


Through play 55 B has taken 3 hr, 24 min; 
W SO hr, 38 min] 
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20-55 - Early Middle Game 


Later Middle Game 


MODERN GO GAMES 


Black White Black White 
56 Ol7n 81E18 82K 9 
597 O16 58 N17 83G 8n 84H 9 
59 P17 60 M17 85H 8 86 M14n 
61 N16n 62L17n 87L16 88 K 16 
63 Plin 64 P10 89 C 2n 90N 5 
65 L. 8n 66G Tn 91M 5 92N 6 
67 F 6n 68D 3n 93M 6 945 13 
69 EF 2n 70 B11 95 R14n 96D18 
71 EF 7 72D 7 97 E15 98 F14 
73 J 8n T74E14n 99 B17n 100 F18 
75 E12a T76D11 101 E19 102 Q In 
77 £16 78 F15n 103B 3 104N13n 
79 E17 80 El3a 
e61 N16. [Sekiyama took 78 min before 


making this play. The notes mention no al- 
ternatives and he may have been considering 
the further evolution of the position.] 

°62 L17. Up to now W has made the most 
ofhis opportunities onthe n border but he en- 
dangers himself by permitting 65 L8. [Per- 
haps, then, W should now play °62 K7. The 
possibilities are too complex for our evalu- 
ation. | 

¢63 Pil. [The counterpart of °42 Q7. B 
reduces the power ofthe W center chain with- 
out losing sente, although W took 39 minutes 
before answering.|] 

e¢65 L8. [With this very important play B 
almost equalizes the game. He is still, how- 
ever, a few points behind according to Suzuki.] 

°66 G7. [This is a sacrifice stone which 
will yield W several sente plays (82, 84 and 
even the B tempo-loss 73) later in the game. 
(44 min)] 

°63 D3. [At this stage of the game °D3 
keeps sente although B would not have answer- 
editearlier. (See note °10.) Kato took 96 min 
onthis play. He presumably was in part count- 
ingthe game and calculating subsequent play, 
including the ill-conceived cut °74 E14, which 
he played after only 2 minutes deliberation.] 

e69E2. [IfB plays elsewhere, W will con- 
tinue “E2, eF3, °F2, eG2. After the text, eB2 
is threatened. The difference is at least 25 
points, more than B can make elsewhere on 
the board.] 

°70 B11. An alternative was °70 D2. [15 
min] 

°73 J8. [35 min] 

°74E14. Incorrect! If Whad simply played 
°74 O11, consolidating his position, he would 
have won in a close finish. 


[With e 21 F13, B left his nw position vul- 
nerable. It was not good for W to cut at E14 
than and it is not good now. With the cut W 
threatens to seize a very large center terri- 
tory. But to accomplish this, as the play de- 
monstrates, he must sacrifice his nw corner. 
Evenexperts cannot always calculate closely 
the result of such large territory exchanges, 
for not only the immediate exchange but also’ 
the whole middle andend game sequences re- 
sulting from the two positions are involved. 
Therefore experts generally consider such 
unpredictable exchanges as justified only if 
they constitute the last desperate resource of 
an otherwise definitely lost position. Here, 
however, according to Suzuki, desperate 
measures were unnecessary.] 

°78 F15. There is nothing better. If W 
defends the corner with °78 E17, then 79 F15! 
and “E14 becomes a useless sacrifice that 
serves only to consolidate and enlarge the B 
territory. [35 min] 

°83 G8. If ¢83 M13,then °84 J7 will pene- 
trate B’s large center area. 

°86 M14. [15 min] 

¢89 C2. This amounts to about 17 points. 
[20 min] 

°95 R14. This looks weak but if B instead 
tries ¢95S12,then °96Q13, ©97R14, °98013, 
°99Q12, °100 P13 will expand W’s center ter- 
ritory. 

¢99 B17. Preventingmeinthe Wcorner is 
better accomplished by ¢99 E19, sincethis at 
the same time threatens eH18. 
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06-104 — Later Middle Game 
continued on page 46 


MASUBUCHI - MATSUDA 


White: Miss Tatsuko Masubuchi, Godan 
Black: Takao Matsuda, 2 stones 
Played in New York, October 24th 1953. 
Black resigned after °211. 


This was Matsuda's last game with 
Miss Masubuchi during her 1953 visit. 


Like every one of his games, it was a 
fierce battle. 
White Black White Black 
1 P4 E16 51 RO P7 
3 C16 R4n 53 R12 Q6+n 
5 Q7 C17 55 R18 913 
7 BLT DL? >f BLS 014 
9 BLd5 Jlfn 59 Sle $18n 
ll F3 C6 61 T3+ K14n 
13 O17 Q14 63 K13 L14 
15 L17 Cl14n 65 L13 M14 
Lf DLS D13 67 Ll1e2 QL 
19 E15 F13 69 P18 N1i8n 
21 G13n F16 71 N17 M18 
23 F1l4 Fle 73 M17 L18 
25 G14 J15n 75 K18g K19 
27 Q18 Gl2 77 O14 N14 
29 J14 J12 79 O13 N15 
31 KL5 H15 G61 015 K16 
33 d13 Kle 83 N16 P15n 
35 K17 J18 85 S19 T18 
37 F5 R17n 87 R14 R15 
39 R3 R6n 89 S16 O15 
41 Q4 95 91 T15n T13 
43 S4 R5 93 016n P10n 
45 87 93 95 Plén M7 
47 Se R7 97 Din D6 
49 R8 Q8 99 ET CT 
°4 R4. The symmetry of the diago- 


nally opposite corners is somewhat un- 
usual. 

"10 J17. This is Joskei. W can now 
tenuki or play 11 Dl13. 

°16 C14. This would be good form if 
°12 were at D6, but to play both °12 
and °16 low is not correct. B should 
have played R6, getting a big corner 
with the sequence of Figure l. 

°21 G13. Joseki. 

°°26 J15. Very good; it makes Black 
strong and weakens W on both sides. If 
B had played tenuki, then °H17! 
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Figure 1 

°238 R17. Again R6 was better. 

"40 R6. Better °S3+, °Q3, °Q5 -this 
removes all danger to these stones and 
gains territory. 


°54 Q6+. Better T4+ for security 
and area. 
°60 818. If W now plays R14, Black 


gets two eyes as in Figure é. 


°62 K14. This 
if B had already strengthened his 
around R14. He should first play 
°Q10, °P10, °Ql1l, °K4 (or °K5). 
last uchikomi play is all right 
the side is strong. The early cut does 
not kill the white corner, but it does 
drive W into the center to Black's sub- 
sequent disadvantage. 


would be a good cut 
side 
°Q9; 
This 
once 


°70 N18. Nice play, showing a good 
aggressive spirit. 

—°84 P15. Good. If W tenuki, then 

°016, °P16+, °P17 - a big Ko. There- 
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Two Stone Game 


fore °P15 strengthens the corner with 
sente. Since °016 would be gote, White 
tries an attack in the corner. 

°91 T15. Playing here so early was 
a serious mistake which made the rest 
of the game much harder for White. B's 
reply at T13 weakens the white stones 


-. around $10. The black corner now lives 


by seki - if °T16, °S17, seki. 

°93 016. Necessary to achieve seki- 
if 018 instead, then °P16 and later 
°P14, killing the shites. 


°94 P10. Q9 would have made the 
group around Q7 stronger; °P10 leaves 
it weak. | 

°95 P12. Threatens °08, and spoils 


B's chances to make eyes around Q7. 

°97 D7. How about °M5 instead? B 
would obtain a strong center through 
°*K6, °K4, °F7. Therefore first °D7 to 
weaken B along line 12. 


White Black White Black 
101 D9 E6 151 ES+ K1l1 
103 F6 F7n 153 L1O M12 
105 F8 G7 155 N12 M13 
107 G& H7 157 C18 D18 
109 H8 JT 159 C19 JLO 
lll K9 F10n 161 K8 K7 
Li3 Gi0n D10n 163 H10 Niin 
115 E9 C9 165 N10 O11 
117 C10 Ciln 167 010 Pil 
119 C8 B10+ 169 09 P9 
121 B8 Den 171 N7 08 
123 K4 Lon 173 N8& M8 
125 E10 Ell 175 M6 . Li 
127 BY C1O 177 O7 P8 
129 Hil H1l2 179 J8n L5 
131 L9 M9 181 N6 K5 
133 M1O N9 183 P6 R1O 
135 Blén B13 185 $10 59n 
Es, Gle All 187 38 S11 
139 Ale Al3 189 Q10 PS 
141 Bll AlO 191 05 O6+ 
143 ASQ Dil 193 L15 L16 
145 E13 Ble 195 P6+ D19 
147 E14 L1Il 197 Q5+n B18 
149 M11 Bis) 199 J4n G4 


°104 F7. A good strong play. 

°112 F10. Deft - threatens a cut at 
E8 or a play at J8 whence °J9, °HO. 

°113 G1lO. Defends against °E8. If 
now °ES then °D8, °E9, °E10, °F9, °F11. 


°114 D1O. This and °112 F10 were 
correct plays at vital points; the 
blacks on line 12 are now strong, the 
whites on line 8, weak. If now °C8, 
then °E8, °D8 and °D9. 

°118 Cll. Better to make safe with 
*BO. The unnecessarily aggressive °C1l 
looks forward to acut at Lill, and 
does make possible the later °D2 play, 
but it gets Black into trouble. True 
enough, the planned °L11 cut would be 
@ powerful stroke, for all the white 
chains would be weak after the follow- 
ing °Mll. True also that after °B9 W 
could make eyes with °F1l if B threat- 
ened at °L11l, and that °B9 would lead 
to °E10, °D1ll, °E1l1, °Dl2, giving Wa 
strong position and sente for a play 


at K4. Nevertheless, °BQ9 would have 
been enough, and it would have been 
safe. 


°122 D2. Good play. 
because it threatens °K4, 
whites on line F. 
°124 L8. Prevents °L7, which would 
threaten the °F7 - °J7 stones. 
°135 B12. Letting W make this play 
was a mistake on B's part.Black should 
have played 134 Bl4 instead of NO - W 
would then have replied with N8&, an 
important point, (leading to °N7, °08, 
and Black does not have eyes) but it 
is better for Black to permit this 
than to play as he did. 
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Masubuchi - Matsuda 


°164 N11. Nol - °164 J8 would have 
won the semeai - See figure 3. 

°179 J8. Sente!l This gaves W seven 
liberties, vs the five she would have 
had if *J8 had been played earlier. 

°186 S9. Now the result of the se- 
meai is no longer in doubt - W wins it. 

°197 Q5+. W ignores the Ko threat 
and wins by taking the rest of the 
board. 

°199 J4. This ends it, essentially. 
The blacks around J7 and P8 are dead. 
Although the whites around E15 also 
die, and Black lives around Gl2, the 
game is White's. J8 was the intersec- 
tion on which the game depended. 


White Black White Black 

201 F4 G3 207 J5 H6 

203 Fe G5 209 He L4 
ell L3 ~ 


205 G6 H5 
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First Honinbo Title Match 


°102 Q1. Better would be °102 Q2 or °102 
Ol [with a possible ko] which B would have to 
answer. 

°104 N13. This and e103 B3 are the last 
two important points. [19 min. The end game 
now begins. B has taken 6 hr; 43 min; W 11 
hr, 33 min} 


End Game 

Black White Black White 
105 L195 106 K 14 129B 4 130 B Tn 
107 K 15 108 J 15 i815 12 1325 i] 
109 O18n 110N18 133 P18 1384 M 4 
111 P13 112 Oll 135M 3a 136L 4 
113 F10 114G 9 137 L ? 1380 1 
115 F 9 116 E 8 139 Ri2n 140M 1 
117 F 8 118 Fill 141 L 2 1428S 8 
119 O12 120 N12 143 R 7 1448S 7 
121 Nila 122 010 145 R 6 146S 6- 
123 L14 124 L13 147 B 5 148 L il 
125 J 9 126 J 10 149 J 2n 


©109 O18. To prevent °O18, eP18, “P19, 
©Q19, °O19, °Q18, with W keeping sente. [Note 
that B for some time leaves the stone °O18 
undefended since W, to capture it, must yield 
sente.] 

e127 C6. Thecentralcuts lead to nothing. 
e.g.,°127K13, °128J314, ©129G11, °130 H10, 
0131 L12, °132 M13, ¢133 Kil, °134 J12. 

°130 B7. IfWdoesnot answer here B will 
play «D9. 

[Note how much W’s west territory has 
shrunken, partly as a result of two B plays 


which went unanswered. W allowed «89 C2 
without reply and then, in order to play °Q1, 
further allowed e103 B3, the W penetration 
along the s edge compensating for B’s seizure 
of the sw corner.] 

°©139 R12. If e139 N1, °140 N2, forming a 
ko. If ©139 N2, °140 04,141 N3, °142 N1, 
°©143M1, °144P1, e145K2, withloss of’sente. 

e149 J2. White now resigns! e149 forces 
°150 C7 to prevent eD9. The loss comes 
to about 10 points. [Lack of precision in the 
end game play is probably accounted for by 
this decisive margin.] 
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A MATCH BETWEEN NINTH DEGREE MASTERS 


Game 1 


The following game, played in Octo- 
ber, 1951, is the first in a series of 
‘ten games between Masters Go-sei-Gen 
and Fujisawa - both ninth degree. This 
is the first time in Go history that 
ninth degree players have met ina 
match. Master Fujisawa is 33 years of 
age, Go-sei-Gen is 38. 

The game ended after 94 plays, when 
Fujisawa resigned, having mede a fatal 
error. 

This report of the game, and the 
comments, come to us through the cour- 
tesy of Mr Takashima of New York. 


Black: Fujisawa 12 hours, 483 minutes 


Thite: Go-sei-Gen 7 hours, 5 minutes 

Black White Black White 

1 RLS DLT 17 E4 C6 

3 93 D3 19 D5 EG 

5 P16 R6 el 3 C16 

T R4 RI on G&S DL> 

9 C15 D1Le eo Kit KL7 

11 .¢5 C3 2f J15 N17 

13° D8 C7 29 M16 eae 

15 D7 DS 

°10 D12. If W plays Cl2, he cannot 
continue with C8 after B attacks the 
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corner at C5, because his C&S - C12 po- 
sition would be too low. 

°23 G3. 3B thought for 61 minutes 
before making this play. Segoshi (8th 
Degree) comments that Black could have 
replied at D1l4 instead, saving the Cl5 
stone, as shown in Figure l. It would 
have been profitable for B to rescue 
C15, but on the other hand his G3 play 
safeguards the corner and is worth at 
least 20 points. (W could have made a 
safe group in tne corner by playing B3 
if Black omitted a play at G3.) 
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HJ KLMNOPQRST 
°25 R11. is is a "you take this, 
I'll take that situation. B elects to 
play Rll, and W replies at K1/7. Black 
could have played K1/, whereupon White 
would have answered on the cast border 
(though not at R11, since this would 
have been too close to °6 - °8.) 

°27 J15. Again B took 61 minutes be- 
fore playing. He has three choices .- 
shoulder play at J16, or play at K15, 
or D1O. °27 M17 would encourage °28 
K15, after which W would have power- 
Tul @iade Position. 

°30 K15. <A surprising answer. It 
looks as if W were giving up the N17 
stone. 
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Go-sei-Gen - Fujisawa Match 


Black White Black White 
3. ML? L14 63 J16 K16 
a5 wo N14 65 E17 G16. 
35 O15 F11 67 G15 F15 
37 FS F7 69 D138 C18 
39 HO HA 71 F1S H18 
41 H3 J4 13 BLY B16 
43 J3 C9 75 Bl DIY 
A5 KA. KS (Tole GLf 
AT [A H& 79 C1A B19 
AQ Hil G1O 81 A1& A16 
Py Le R11 83 J1d JL 
5S DLS Fle 85 G18 H19 
55 BLS F153 Sf Bi3 Ble 
57 BLS Fl4 69 B15 AlL5 
59 ll4 C12 91 GLT if 
61 E16 D16 93 RS F16 
°29 114. A reply at J16 or J14 was 

expected. 

°23 D1O. This play was "sealed", 

bringing us to the end of the first 


day. Fujisawa commented later that °33 
J16 would have been much stronger. W 
would have replied at K16, after which 
B could have countered with J13. 

°43 J3. 3B has two choices - he can 
play to save the five B stones around 
EQ9 with °43 C9 or H8 - or he can play 
at J3 for border territory. Fujisawa 
chose the latter in order to forestall 
W's occupation of J3, - a play that 
would force 2aBreply at B5 to make 
the corner secure, lest B lose much 
corner territory and the two stones at 
G3 - H3 (see Figure 2). 
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Figure 2 
°45 K4. Fujisawa meditated for 78 
minutes before playing here. °K4 se- 
cures about 50 points of border ter- 
ritory. Now B has three corners, and 
the outcome of the game depends on 
whether he can save his isolated men 


within W's territory. 

°59. At this point in the game, the 
elapsed times were: B, 8 hours 52 min- 
utes; W, 3 hours 55 minutes. 


tinue 


°67 G15. This reply was sealed and 
ended the second day's play. 

°83 J18. A very fine play. If W an- 
swers at G18, B replies J17, forcing W 
to continue with F1l6 - whereupon Black | 
connects out along the north edge by 
playing K18. Black would have lost his 
west groups - but he would still have 
a good prospect of winning, for the 5 
white stones around K16 would be hard | 
pressed. Nevertheless, this is the . 
line of play that W should have chosen. | 

Instead, Go-sei-Gen played °84 J17. 
This averts the danger to the K16 for- 
mation, but gives B the chance to con- 
(as he does) with °85 G18, and 
now the game depends on a hand-to-hand 
struggle for the northwest corner, end- 
ing ina Ko fight. As it turns out, 
this is a fight that B can win, or at 
least turn to great profit through the 
Ko fight, so °84 J17 was a misteke 
which practically gave the game away. 
(see Figure 4, after plays °86 to °90). 

But neither player foresaw the se- 
quence of Figure 4 - both, surprising- 
ly, anticipated instead the develop- 
ment of Figure 3, which W wins by one 
liberty. (At this point Black had only 
one hour of his allotted time left.) 
So Black did not take the unintended 
gift, and eventually - by the fatal er- 
ror of playing °91 G17 instead of °91 
Al4 - spoiled his chances completely. 
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Figure 4 
Figure 3: 
°8 pl9+, °9 E19, °10 C19, °13 B18. 
Figure 4: 


°9 is played at B18, °10 Al18, i me 
B17, °14 D19, °15 E19, “17 Ko, °18 AT, 
"19 BiG, “20 Ke. | 
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The Game of Go, by Lester and Elizabeth Morris. 
Price: 25 cents, postpaid. The American Go Association. *. a 
The intent of this small book is todescribe the game of Go. 7 


It contains a game characteristic of beginning go players. 
ss The World of Ki, by John D. Goodell. Price: paper 
bound, $ 3; clothbound, $ 4.50. Riverside Research Labora- 
he tories, 47 West Water Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. | 
_ The World of Ki includes a discussion of the theory ~ 
BS : of games. The rules of Go as stated give a preview of some ; | 


aspects oftherulestobe advocated in The Structure of 
Go, by Karl Davis Robinson and John M. H. Olmsted — which 
should be ready for publication in 1959. 
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The Principles of Go. The same author and pub- 
lisher as above. Price: §$ 1. 

Contains the portions of The World of Ki which des- a” 
cribe the rules, tactics and strategy of Go. 


The Game of Go, by Arthur Smith. A reprint of the 
first American book on Go. Price: $1.75, postpaid. The 
American Go Association, 
In addition to an historical view of Go, contains games, 2 
joseki and problems, This is still an important book for the 
American go player. | 


How to Play Go, by Kaku Takagawa. Price: $ 1.75, 
postpaid. John Y. Matsumoto, 1948 neem Avenue, New York 
14, N.Y. oa 
me , This book is the most complete preparation available for: 
| ) beginning to play Go, andthe best introduction to this anthol- 
= | ogy. We highly recommend it. If your copy does not contain 
anerrata sheet, send your request ina self addressed stamped 
envelope to the American Go Association. In addition to ob- es 
vious typographical errors, there are other errors which on 


obscure the meaning. 
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The American Go Journal,backissues, 6 volumes’. | 
at $ 4 per volume. The American Go Association, ee 4 

Some issues are in short supply. Orders willbe filled as 4 
received; and reimbursement willbe made for issues out of 
print. Orders for out of printissues willbe accumulated until 
these will cover the cost of reprinting, when remittances 
will be required before reprinting will be done. 


The Japanese Go Journal, The twoissues of vol- 
ume I1 are out of print. Volume 2, 6 issues, and volume 3, 
one issue: $ 4. The American Go Association 


